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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Protestant Co-operation 
HE quadrennial plenary session of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, held in Indian- 
apolis, December 6-9, 1932, made several 
significant changes in the organization of 
that body. The Council voted to meet 
every two instead of every four years; 
to lower the membership of the Council 
from approximately 450 to 290 repre- 
sentatives of the participating churches ; 
to have an Executive Committee of 80 
meeting monthly instead of the former 
Executive and Administrative Commit- 
tees; to reduce the number of commis- 
sions, henceforth to be called depart- 
ments ; and to allocate all former commit- 
tees under one or another of the depart- 
ments. The new departments are: the 
field, evangelism, the church and social 
service, race relations, international jus- 
tice and good will, relations with the 
churches abroad, research and education, 
and the radio. 
The actions taken in this reorganization 


3 


are intended to make the Council more 
representative, less unwieldy, and keep 
the power in the hands of the denomina- 
tional representatives who, according to 
the action taken, can alone be members 
of the Council and Executive Committee. 
The control by the denominations was 
further strengthened by the vote requir- 
ing the departments to submit all pro- 
posed actions to the Executive Committee 
for its approval before proceeding. This 
requirement has been interpreted by some 
as clear evidence of a growing control 
over the Council by the conservative and 
reactionary elements in the denomina- 
tions. The writer believes this an unfair 
interpretation. To be sure, the denomina- 
tional representatives are older men and 
women and so may tend toward conserva- 
tism. But binding the Council to repre- 
sentative vs. free lance action does not 
necessarily mean conservatism. It means 
just what the action requires—namely, 
representative vs. non-representative ac- 
tion. 
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The writer has always understood that 
the. Federal Council is a federation. 
Hence, the only way it can act and be true 
to its own nature is in a representative 
capacity. Co-operation of this sort is al- 
most sure to be somewhat slow, tedious, 
and nerve-wrecking to an ardent leader. 
But such corporate action is absolutely es- 
sential if any progress in co-operation is 
to be made. Leaders in an organization 
like the Federal Council have to pay the 
price of such co-operation in seeming 
slowness but ought to work always to ex- 
tend and deepen the official co-operative 
process. To try for anything else de- 
stroys the very nature of the Council. In 
our judgment, the representative character 
of the Council is its chief hope of 
strength. To be sure, the strategy of 
leadership in such a council is wholly dif- 
ferent from leadership, say, in the Reli- 
gious Education Association, which has as 
its chief asset the non-representative char- 
acter of its membership. Both types are 
needed, one to pioneer, the other to feder- 
ate for common action. The Federal 
Council is a representative federation of 
constituent bodies. Its insistence at In- 
dianapolis to be more representative than 
it has been is the only consistent line of 
procedure possible for such a federation. 

The question as to vital religiousness 
and spiritual usefulness of the Federal 
Council, or of such a federation, is an en- 
tirely different question. This depends 
entirely upon the specific issues faced by 
the Council and what the Council does 
about these isues. Here the revised social 
creed gives tangible evidence. The Social 
creed, as adopted by the Council reads: 


Tue CuurcHES SHOULD STAND For 


1. Practical application of the Christian prin- 
ciple of social well-being to the acquisition and 
use of wealth, subordination of speculation and 
the profit motive to the creative and co-opera- 
tive spirit. 

2. Social planning and control of the credit 
and monetary systems and the economic pro- 
cesses for the common good. 

3. The right of all to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance; a wider and fairer distribu- 
tion of wealth; a living wage, as a minimum, 
and above this a just share for the worker in 
the product of industry and agriculture. 


4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and 
rural, against harmful conditions of labor and 
occupational injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, 
want in old age and unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general 
productivity of industry increases; release from 
employment at least one day in seven, with a 
shorter working week in prospect. 

Such special regulation of the conditions 
of work of women as shall safeguard their wel- 
fare and that of the family and the community. 

8. The right of employees and employers 
alike to organize for collective bargaining and 
social action; protection of both in the exercise 
of this right; the obligation of both to work 
for the public good; encouragement of co-opera- 
tives and other organizations among farmers 
and other groups. 

9. Abolition of child labor; adequate provi- 
sion for the protection, education, spiritual nur- 
ture and wholesome recreation of every child. 

10. Protection of the family by the single 
standard of purity; educational preparation for 
marriage, home-making and parenthood. 

11. Economic justice for the farmer in legis- 
lation, financing, transportation and the price of 
farm products as compared with the cost of 
machinery and other commodities which he 
must buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural oppor- 
tunities and social services now enjoyed by 
urban populations to the farm family. 

13. Protection of the individual and society 
from the social, economic and moral waste of 
any traffic in intoxicants and habit-forming 
drugs. 

14. Application of the Christian principle of 
redemption to the treatment of offenders; re- 
form of penal and correctional methods and in- 
stitutions, and of criminal court procedure. 

15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for 
all; mutual goodwill and co-operation among 
racial, economic and religious groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of 
armaments, participation in international agen- 
cies for the peaceable settlement of all contro- 
versies; the building of a co-operative world 
order. 

17. Recognition and maintenance of the 
rights and responsibilities of free speech, free 
assembly, and a free press; the encouragement 
of free communication of mind with mind as 
essential to the discovery of truth. 


F SF S 


No one can contemplate the profound social 
changes involved in any successful carrying out 
of these Social Ideals without realizing that, 
while they would mean great advances in hu- 
man welfare and happiness, they make unprece- 
dented demands upon the intellectual and moral 
capacity both of individual leaders and of the 
whole people. The significance of these de- 
mands is the greater since the Ideals express 
not only religious opinion but aspirations and 
goals which are stirring the heart of the world. 


More than half of these goals have to 
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do with spiritualizing the economic proc- 
ess. It seemed to me that this problem 
stood like a mighty mountain always vis- 
ible through the windows of the minds 
present. There it is in its vast bulk and 
great heights, distorting every other 
relation in life. But what to do or how to 
do it was not clearly brought out. Some- 
how one felt that even though the older 
men and women were here in power, 
there was abundant evidence of courage 
to act, if they could only know what to do 
and how to do it. Here modernist and 
conservative alike stand baffled. 


The writer is fundamentally interested 
in the possibilities of progress in moral 
and religious education and attended this 
conference for the purpose of watching 
for whatever signs there might appear in 
the Council for furthering moral and re- 
ligious education. Many things deserve 
mention under this head. I will name 
only a few. 


(1) The frank acceptance of fact find- 
ing as basic to co-operative action in any 
field seemed to be recognized by most of 
the delegates, even though many do not 
have the technique of such approach. 
This in itself will in time reorient the 
church in a new and vital fashion. Find- 
ing and making facts the sine qua non for 
action is the heart of education. 

(2) I watched closely to see how 
much of the Federal Council’s work could 
be classed as educational. I came away 
feeling that my former conviction was 
greatly strengthened, viz., that all of it 
should be so classed. At least the educa- 
tional method has become central in the 
various efforts of the Council—whether in 
“race relations,” “the church and social 
service,” “the radio,” “evangelism,” etc. 
To be sure, the department of evangelism 
is maintained and “education” is named 
with “research and education.” This may 
still hark of days when evangelism was 
one thing and education supposedly very, 
very different, and seemingly fail to un- 
derstand that good evangelism is now edu- 
cational evangelism, and that all the work 


of the Council has for its purpose the co- 
operative endeavor to beget Christlike re- 
ligious living, all of which requires educa- 
tion every step of the way. 


(3) The work of the department of 
research (and education) has been of con- 
spicuous educational value; as have also 
all the other departments as they have 
provided the facts upon which to base 
action and suggested strategy for action. 


(4) The great motif of the Council is 
co-operation. In the face of great issues 
the denominations are weak in their sepa- 
rateness. The great goal of the Council is 
strength through togetherness. In how 
far is the Federal Council a real co-oper- 
ative movement on the part of the de- 
nominations? In how far has it begotten 
co-operation in spiritualizing the life 
forces of the day? The co-operation in 
developing the social creed would seem to 
show very great accomplishments. The 
work of the various commissions through 
the years have had great influences. How- 
ever, we understand that the constituent 
denominations have to date contributed 
only a fourth of the budget of the Coun- 
cil. This would seem to reveal _half- 
heartedness and insincerity. It is a bit 
incongruous for the denominations to in- 
sist upon representativeness (and in this 
they are right) and not at the same time 
insist upon following this principle in 
the budget of the Council. Since sincer- 
ity is essential to reality in moral and re- 
ligious education, the denominations can 
well take this budget matter to heart. 


A great future for the Protestant 
church does not lie in separateness. Co- 
operation of a very deep kind is the only 
way to achieve a great future in Protest- 
antism. It is my hope, therefore, that 
co-operation may receive the attention it 
deserves by the denominations. The Fed- 
eral Council should move from strength 
to strength. 

(5) The future significance of the Fed- 
eral Council will depend almost entirely 
upon the new Executive Committee. The 
departments will, of necessity, refer all 
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matters to this committee and authorita- 
tive action under the new plans can ema- 
nate from this body only. Hence, if 
this committee addresses itself to the 
basic issues of our personal-social life, 
not only to analyze them but also to sug- 
gest to the denominations such lines of 
strategy as will best serve in spiritualiz- 
ing their solution, untold potential power 
will be released in the churches. The is- 
sues named in the social creed are basic 
and fundamental. The Federal Council’s 
Executive Committee can focus the Pro- 
testant church on these. If the committee 
even approximates such an accomplish- 
ment it will bring about a re-centering of 
education in the Protestant church upon 
living vs. forms and ceremonies.—J. M. 
Artman. 
es Ss SF 


Studies in Motion Pictures 


HE art of printing began by provid- 
ing noble books and, through four 
centuries of use, has kept its high stand- 
ing. It has abuses, but we know what 
they are and how to deal with them. The 
motion picture art is undoubtedly capable 
of achieving a place of like service and 
honor, but as yet its abuses rather than its 
inherent values have filled the public 
mind. These abuses are new; they are 
not understood; they are feared; we do 
not know what to do about them. Of its 
real values hardly anything is known. 
Shall the motion picture art be left as 
the permanent possession of the show- 
man? Shall we be content to wait during 
more decades or even centuries for it to 
find its way to a place of usefulness and 
honor? It has as yet been given little 
guidance other than the negative guidance 
of censorship. Shall a policy of opposi- 
tion and neglect continue or shall friendly 
and constructive guidance be provided? 
A group of 250 citizens, largely from 
the allied fields of social work and social 
science, banded together five years ago to 
provide this guidance. Their experience 
with youth in settlement house, classroom, 
and home had convinced them that noth- 


ing could be of more concern to the qual- 
ity of future citizenship and to the nation 
itself. They worked for four years under 
the title of National Committee for Study 
of Social Values in Motion Pictures, but 
have lately changed the name of the or- 
ganization to Motion Picture Research 
Council. They have operated until re- 
cently without public announcement or 
public knowledge. 

The Council, of which Dr. John Greir 
Hibben is chairman, and myself director, 
proposes to organize guidance by three 
simple but fundamental methods: by 
learning motion picture facts; by making 
recommendations on the basis of motion 
picture facts discovered; by organizing 
means to carry its recommendations into 
effect. 


(1) GetTinG THE Facts 


Discussion about motion pictures has 
so far been a merry-go-round of asser- 
tion and denial, of attack and defense. 
The Council believes that it is because 
the facts have not been known. Its first 
step was to get them. 

The Council plans and promotes re- 
search but does not make it. It gets re- 
search bodies to act for it. It asks them 
to get the facts, unprejudiced, clear cut, 
nailed down. 

(a) Payne Fund Studies of Movies 
and Children. The council laid out a pro- 
gram of research in this field and asked 
the Payne Fund to make the studies. 
The Fund agreed and appointed and fi- 
nanced a distinguished Educational Re- 
search Committee for the purpose. Under 
its auspices, these scientists have spent 
four years in motion picture research. A 
large body of important motion picture 
facts are now known. How often does 
the child go to the movies? What does 
he see when he goes? How does what 


he sees compare with the mores of various 
social groups? Does he take in what he 
sees? Does he remember it? What do 
the movies do to his sleep, his health, his 
emotions, his attitudes, his behavior pat- 
terns, his conduct? Is there a connection 
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between motion pictures, delinquency, and 
crime? At the beginning of the inquiry 
a target of over fifty fundamental ques- 
tions was constructed on which to keep 
the guns of the inquiry centered. Most 
of these have now been answered. It has 
been no random research. 

The Educational Research Committee 
of the Payne Fund, which has answered 
these questions in a four year study, is 
composed of the following well known 
scientists: Dr. W. W. Charters, Direc- 
tor of Educational Research in Ohio State 
University, Chairman; Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman, Dr. Robert E. Park, Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone, and Dr. Herbert Blumer, of 
the University of Chicago; Dr. Christian 
A. Ruckmick, Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
Dr. P. W. Holaday, and Dr. Wendell 
Dysinger, of Iowa State University; Dr. 
Edgar Dale, Dr. Samuel Renshaw, and 
Dr. Vernon Miller of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Charles C. Peters of Penn- 
sylvania State College, Dr. Frederick M. 
Thrasher and Dr. Paul Cressey of New 
York University; Dr. Ben D. Wood of 
Columbia University; Dr. Mark A. May 
and Dr. Frank Shuttleworth of Yale. 

The Macmillan Company of New York 
is now printing the Payne Fund findings. 
They will be issued early in 1933. There 
will be nine scientific volumes and an 
additional summarizing volume in popu- 
lar form. The latter has been written by 
Mr. Henry James Forman. All will be 
marketed at popular prices. A serializa- 
tion of certain portions of the findings 
were published by McCall’s in its Septem- 
ber, October, and November numbers. 
The Journal of Educational Psychology 
devoted its entire issue for December, 
1932, to the methodology of the studies. 
This can be secured from the editor at 
New York University. 

(b) International Institute Studies of 
Movies and International Relations. How 
do the movies affect international under- 
standing and peace? How do they affect 
American standing abroad? What ideas 
is the world getting of American life, of 
America herself? Can the movies be 
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made effective—and how—in giving the 
nations true ideas of one another? The 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will make 
world wide studies on these important 
questions. This project is now waiting 
the necessary funds. 

(c) Harvard Studies of the Motion 
Picture Industry. How and to what ex- 
tent do economic, business, administrative, 
and legal factors in the motion picture in- 
dustry fit or unfit it for the performance 
of its social functions? What are the 
factors that help and what are those that 
hinder? How could the industry be bet- 
ter fitted for its important task? The 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University has agreed to 
answer these and other like questions. 
This project also awaits the necessary ap- 
propriation. 

The National Research Council and the 
Social Science Research Council have 
been constant consultants during this five 
year period of planning and research. 


(2) Ustnc THE Facts 


The findings and methods of all re- 
searches will be published. The Payne 
Fund studies will be given wide distribu- 
tion in this and foreign countries by the 
Macmillan Company during 1933. Re- 
sults of the International Institute and 
the Harvard Business School Studies will 
be published if and when made. The 
widest practicable publicity will be given 
to them and discussion stimulated. The 
Motion Picture Research Council will 
listen to and join in this discussion. As 
judgment ripens, it will make recommen- 
dations for the better and more complete 
use of the motion picture art. 


(3). CarryING RECOMMENDATIONS INTO 
EFFECT 


The Motion Picture Research Council 
believes that the final result of research 
and discussion should be action. Re- 
search—publication—discussion—recom- 
mendations—action. This procedure is 
the only one that can provide a scientific 
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program backed by popular opinion that 
will give the maximum of benefit to the 
motion picture art, the motion picture in- 
dustry, and the public whose servant both 
these are. In its program of action the 
Council invites the help of all interested 
persons. Its address is 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City—William H. 
Short. 
st SF 


Adult Education from the Pulpit 


VERY interesting program of adult 
religious education planned for the 
church and community is being carried 
out by Rev. W. Russell Shull, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 

Mr. Shull, the author of the rather 
notable book, Revolution in Economic 
Life, believes the church must assume re- 
sponsibility for clear thinking and decisive 
action in the vast changes going on in 
our personal-social living. He recognizes 
that being a Christian in our day is most 
difficult. Not only are our basic economic 
and civic structures traditionally set but 
mostly set against the developments need- 
ed. He believes that even the better 
trained people of our communities need 
much help in finding themselves under the 
baffling circumstances now confronting 
us. He accepts the responsibility of help- 
ing in analyzing these circumstances and 
in deciding upon ways to carry on. The 
following series of sermons reveal the 
problems which he considers basic, and 
hint at his possible response to them: 


First Group 


Christians in the Twentieth Century 
1, Can a Man be a Christian Today? 
2. Do We Love the Black Man? 
3. Can a Rich Man be Saved and When is 
a Poor Man a Christian? 


Second Group 


Society in a Changing World 

Can the Crime Problem be Solved? 

Must We Abandon Prohibition? 

. Can the Unemployment Problem be 
Solved? 

Can Poverty be Prevented? 

. Will Our Democracy Endure? 


Ae Ne 


Third Group 
Nations in the New Age 
1. Dollars in International Relations. 
2. Shall We Be Pacifists? 
3.. The Necessity of Internationalism. 


Fourth Group 
The Bible in a Scientific Age 
1. How We Got Our Bible. 
2. Is the Bible Infallible? 
3. Is the Bible Inspired? 
4. How Shall We Interpret the Bible? 


Fifth Group 

The Church in the Modern World 

1. Why the Church is Neglected. 

2. Do We Need Church Union Today? 

3. A Christian Attitude Toward Non-chris- 

tian Religions. 

4. Can the Christian Church Survive? 
Concluding Sermons: 

1. The Law of Life in Every Relationship. 

2. Is Civilization Declining? 


We will appreciate receiving reports 
from others showing the plans for educa- 
tion that will help in facing up to our 
times. We are especially interested in the 
use of the pulpit in these endeavors. 


et eS & 


Moral and Religious Education of 
the Jobless 


R. ROBERT E. ASHER, in the 

Christian Century for December 12, 
1932, describes a meeting of representa- 
tives of unemployed groups from some 
forty centers and points out the signifi- 
cance of the jobless groups federating na- 
tionally. Already the hard experiences 
of the unemployed are, in Doctor Asher’s 
opinion, developing new attitudes. He 
states that: 


It is certainly undeniable that through con- 
crete proof to thousands of men and women 
that profits, stockholders, and graduated salaries 
are not always essential to industrial activity, 
the seeds at least for a radical change in our 
social and economic order are shown. 

This new attitude toward capitalism itself 
with all its ghastly contrasts—idle clothing fac- 
tories and naked children, empty flats and 
evicted families, banquets and breadlines, will- 
ing workers vainly seeking jobs—is only one 
of a number of fundamental changes in attitude 
that the jobless leagues have wrought among 
their members. 

Their attitude toward the press has also un- 
dergone serious modification . . . today the un- 
employed are steadily losing faith in (the 
reliability of) a press controlled by business 
interests. 

Charity has become a loathsome word for the 
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unemployed. To give generously to those who 
are mentally or physically unable to support 
themselves may still be a virtue. But the job- 
less consider it highly insulting when competent 
workers. are expected to reveal publicly every 
aspect of their private lives in order to qualify 
for the most meager charity relief. 

Doctor Asher believes that the new at- 
titude of disillusionment toward govern- 
ment is particularly important and is 
destined to spread and deepen and be- 
come workably aggressive. 


et et SH 


Curtailments Are the Fashion 


ELIGIOUS educators are worried 
and grieved. The depression has hit 
them hard and without ceremony. They 
complain that they are losing their posi- 
tions and that religious education has been 
forced to make such large curtailments in 
budgets and staffs that its work is great- 
ly hindered. 

Their complaints are not without prov- 
ocation, but a report from the Office of 
Education of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, would indicate 
that the threnody of religious educators 
is accompanied by an ample chorus. Re- 
ports made in answer to inquiries sent to 
3176 school superintendents and 4281 
county superintendents reveal that there 
have been curtailments in budgets, staffs, 
and services, in 478 cities of 10,000 or 
more population. 

Excluding the North Atlantic region, 
which has been fairly stable, the Federal 
Office of Education inquiry reports that 
while in some cases enrollment is up 1.39 
per cent, teaching staffs and teachers’ sal- 
aries are down 2.13 per cent and 4.96 per 
cent respectively. Current expenses and 
capital outlay have decreased 5.32 per 
cent and 37.98 per cent. This means that 
there have been large curtailments in 
kindergarten, music, art, and manual 
training departments, and that nurse and 
medical inspection services have been ap- 
preciably decreased or eliminated alto- 


gether. There are larger classes per 
teacher and the teachers are themselves, 
in many cases, taking over the community 
welfare relief and, if need be, doing even 
janitorial work. The report offers 
Arkansas and Alabama as prize examples 
of the effects of the depression on edu- 
cation. They report that in 26 cases the 
schools have been entirely abandoned. In 
Arkansas “four out of five counties have 
closed early,” and in Alabama, “two coun- 
ties cut off approximately two months.” 
Both of these states have eliminated health 
work and music. 

The curtailment of staffs and budgets in 
church work and religious education raises 
a serious problem. But, the gravity of 
the situation lies rather in this, that the 
depression has forced all education to such 
drastic cuts in its teaching staffs, budgets, 
and community service, that education as 
a whole is in real danger of going into 
a decline. And who can estimate the 
number of years that will be needed to 
recover the ground which education, 
secular and religious alike, is now so 
steadily and apparently unavoidably los- 
ing? 


st Ft SS 
Religious Education Association 
Convention 


HE Religious Education Associa- 

tion has accepted the invitation of 
Hebrew Union College, the University of 
Cincinnati, and Xavier University, to 
hold the 1933 Annual Convention of the 
Association in Cincinnati under their 
auspices. 

The National Program Committee, 
composed of Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, Prof. W. C. Bower, Dr. 
George A. Coe, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, 
Dr. Philip C. Jones, Dr. Isaac Landman 
and Mr. Michael Williams, are giving 
much time and thought to the program.* 
Full details will be given in later issues. 


*See page 866, December 1932 issue of RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
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CHARLES H. FAHS 


ss] F the recommendations of this re- 

port were put into effect it would 
mean a revolution in missions and in 
the home church.” Thus with convic- 
tion spoke a woman now in the late 
evening of life whose missionary career 
began in the 1860’s and whose children 
continue to serve in the Far East until 
this day. Mrs. Pearl Buck, the dis- 
tinguished missionary author of The 
Good Earth and Sons, currently best fic- 
tion sellers, says in the Christian Cen- 
tury: “If Christians take this book seri- 
ously at all, I foresee possibly the greatest 
missionary impetus that we have known 
in centuries.” Zion’s Herald (Methodist 
Episcopal) says editorially: “It is an 
exceedingly able study, and should mark 
a new epoch in the progress of world 
evangelization.” The Baptist declares 
the report “will powerfully affect the 
destinies of the missionary enterprise 
for a century to come.” 





Yes, but— 
*The report of the C issic ppointed by the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Joquiry to study missions 


ha Far East. New York: arper & Brothers, 


10 


The General Council of the Presby- 
terian Church in an official pronounce- 
ment declares: “We cannot accept the 
interpretation placed by the report upon 
the Christian message and the Christian 
objective. What is proposed is virtually 
a denial of evangelical Christianity.” 
The North American edition of China’s 
Millions (representing the China Inland 
Mission, a great interdenominational 
and international organization rigorous- 
ly conservative in theology), says in an 
editorial: “While we deplore and repu- 
diate the views and findings of the re- 
port, we regard it with this much sat- 
isfaction that it serves to bring square- 
ly to an issue the whole question of 
what constitutes real Christianity and 
Christian missions.” Add to this an 
utterance in The Methodist, an extreme 
right wing independent periodical: “If 
Satan himself had managed this thing 
he could not have struck a more deadly 
blow at foreign missions and cut the 
nerve of missionary enthusiasm as ef- 
fectively as this report . . . has done.” 

Judging from the highly emotional- 
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ized situation which the press releases 
and the report itself together have 
created, the tense attitudes, the glad 
acclaim, the profound solicitude, which 
characterize group and individual reac- 
tions, we are assuredly having to do 
with a major episode in the history of 
modern missions. 

Let us consider the volume under its 
main divisions. 
Part I. General Principles. 


In four chapters these principles are 
set forth, the chapter headings being: 
“The Mission in the World of Today,” 
“Christianity, Other Religions and Non- 
Religion,” “Christianity: Its Message 
for the Orient,” and “The Scope of the 
Work of Missions.” Speaking gener- 
ally, this section seems to many to be 
an able and noble utterance of liberal 
Christian thought on a very high plane 
and with a world-wide outlook. To not 
a few Christians who are deeply troubled 
about the Christian approach to world 
conditions and problems in the post- 
War era, these chapters bring release 
of spirit and fresh courage, and will 
make possible for them a fusing of in- 
tellectual integrity, moral purpose, and 
spiritual idealism as life situations of 
today are confronted. Especially by 
many of those just now moving toward 
places of leadership are the chapters 
welcomed. “The search for reality and 
the courageous facing of the issues so 
characteristic of this Inquiry are in full 
accord with the spirit of youth today, 
and will give new meaning and effect to 
the Christian message as it is presented 
to this disturbed and distracted world.” 
So declared the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at its annual meeting in November. 

No justice could be done to these 
eighty closely wrought pages on “Gen- 
eral Principles” by giving an elaborate 
analysis or by quotations which would 
necessarily be brief. These four chap- 
ters must be read as a whole and al- 
lowed to make their own deep impres- 
sions, whether the resulting reaction be 


one of glad approval or of profound dis- 
agreement. Assuredly for great num- 
bers of the present friends of missions 
the reaction has been and is likely to 
continue to be that of vigorous and even 
acid criticism. “The positions taken are 
those of philosophy rather than of 
theology.” “The theology is that of the 
liberalism of thirty years ago.” “The 
basic positions which historically have 
been back of missionary motivation and 
objectives have been abandoned.” “The 
writer of these four chapters seems un- 
aware of certain of the major issues con- 
fronting thevlogy today.” “The finality 
of Christianity is not insisted upon and 
the uniqueness of Christianity is inade- 
quately stressed.” “Why did a laymen’s 
commission of appraisal try to deal with 
theology anyway?” “Humanism has 
been put in the center of the stage.” 
“The whole case for missions has been 
given away.” “The missionary enter- 
prise has been wounded in the house of 
its friends.” Such are aspects of caustic 
challenge as one overhears groups in 
animated discussion. 


Doubtless for years to come theo- 
logical discussion, on one front or an- 
other, or on all fronts, and in many 
lands, will continue to be waged over 
issues raised in these four chapters. The 
commissioners themselves were not a 
unit in their theological thinking, and 
these chapters represent the point to 
which they could go together. Certain 
of the commissioners would have been 
ready to go much farther, but minority 
reports were regarded as undesirable. A 
hearty acceptance of the conclusions of 
the World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der (Lausanne, 1927), as was done by 
the Jerusalem meeting of 1928 in its 
utterance on “The Message,” apparent- 
ly was difficult or impossible for these 
representatives of the laymen when they 
sought to discover their common mind. 
It will be quite desirable after reading 
these chapters to scan the pamphlet re- 
porting the meeting at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, when the com- 
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missioners met the representatives of 
the foreign mission boards. Many ques- 
tions that naturally arise in dealing with 
the report, and especially with this sec- 
tion, were there considered. This pam- 
phlet is entitled “The Proceedings of 
the Meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt.” 

In the last of the chapters on “Gen- 
eral Principles” (that on “The Scope of 
the Work of Missions”) there arises an 
issue of especial significance for relig- 
ious education everywhere. This issue 
grows out of the commissioners’ ar- 
raignment of the weaknesses of pro- 
clamatory evangelism as such, and the 
assertion that preaching, or giving mes- 
sages in words, is frequently a wrong 
first approach. Evangelizing by living 
and by human service is stressed as new 
in missions, not in essence, but in im- 
portance and scope. Further, this is 
declared to be true evangelism, and as 
such should not be made at all sub- 
sidiary to the traditional type of evan- 
gelism through the spoken word. A 
secondary issue has to do with the 
criterion of success of evangelism 
through the varied ministries to human 
need. If society is slowly permeated 
with the spirit of Christian service this 
is to be counted a gain whether insti- 
tutional strength be added to or not. 

It is impracticable to compare in de- 
tail these positions with declared policies 
or programs of particular boards or of 
their respective missions in the fields 
under survey (India, Burma, China, 
Japan). One can only give impressions 
gained from missionary conferences and 
missionary literature and from inter- 
views and visits to the fields. The posi- 
tions taken by the report as to the na- 
ture of evangelism are quite different 
both from those of missions in general 
and from those characteristic of most 
of the missionaries of the seven boards 
whose lay friends projected this inquiry. 
To put this difference baldly, the pre- 
vailing tendency in the work of evan- 
gelism is to present a message about 
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Jesus Christ while the emphasis of the 
report is to regard evangelism as the 
interpretation through deed and word of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. In the pres- 
entation of a formal message inescapably 
the emphasis must be upon words; in 
the interpretation of a spirit, inevitably 
deeds rather than words carry the bur- 
den of interpretation. Certain individ- 
uals and in a few cases groups of in- 
dividuals, and especially certain institu- 
tions, illustrate the particular emphasis 
given in the report, but by and large 
the positions taken in the report are not 
those which prevail. It is doubtless 
true, however, that with the younger 
missionaries, and in the presence of 
rapidly changing conditions on the fields, 
the trend in some measure is toward that 
favored by the appraisers. 

A wide circulation of the report on 
the mission fields, followed by patient 
and thoroughgoing study and discussion 
of the effectiveness of the spoken word 
(as uttered through preaching, formal 
teaching, and personal work) will clarify 
the situation. Further, the social and 
philanthropic ministries will have to 
demonstrate their effectiveness as inter- 
preters or carriers of the Christian spirit. 
The question must be faced whether the 
concomitant learnings, the lasting im- 
pressions, gained by non-Christians 
through the non-preaching ministries 
actually approximate to an understand- 
ing appreciation and acceptance of the 
Christian values and tend to an applica- 
tion of these values in life ideals and 
conduct. Otherwise, however praise- 
worthy the non-preaching ministries 
may be in themselves, and however 
Christian they may seem to be in temper 
and spirit, there is likely to be no de- 
posit of a permanent sort which may 
be trusted to eventuate in new life pur- 
poses and service on the part of those 
approached. The report declares in this 
chapter, and again in the summary 
chapter of the book: “There must be 
first of ail a new kind of person as the 
unit of society if there is to be a new 
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social order.” In the summary chapter 
there is also the additional declaration: 
“There is no substitute for the regenera- 
tion of the individual units.” The 
volume seems to lack definiteness as to 
just how this new kind of person comes 
into being. 


Part II. Aspects of Mission Work. 


Eight chapters deal with the develop- 
ing church, education (primary, second- 
ary and higher), Christian literature, 
medical work, agricultural missions, 
missions and the development of in- 
dustry, women’s interests and activities. 
In these chapters the more technical 
problems involved in field policy and 
methods come up for consideration. 
The chapters gather up much of the 
best thinking on the field, i:cegraie 
this thinking with the implications of 
significant experimentaticiu now going 
on, and along functional lines indicate 
the frontiers of effort as the commis- 
sioners feel these should now be main- 
tained. There is little that is radically 
new, but throughout is the challenge to 
attempt everywhere qualitative achieve- 
ments equal to the best that is being 
done or projected anywhere. The chap- 
ters are not all of equal value and at a 
few points seem to fall below the ideals 
and standards set forth in the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council held in 1928. For church bodies 
having a strong historic and corporate 
consciousness the chapter on “The 
Mission and the Church” will seem pain- 
fully inadequate. In Great Britain and 
on the Continent of Europe among 
those of the Anglican, Lutheran or 
Reformed traditions, this chapter will 
perhaps be looked at askance second 
only to the theological positions of the 
section on “General Principles.” No 
chapter devoted solely to religious edu- 
cation as such appears, but there are 
implications for religious education at 
a multitude of points. Throughout, 
quality rather than quantity, intensive 
rather than extensive work, is stressed. 


The fact that vast numbers of people, 
especially in the villages and rural 
regions, must live their lives without 
these helpful ministries if the highest 
quality of service is to be maintained 
by the missions, does not seem to out- 
weigh, in the minds of the commission- 
ers, the importance of keeping every 
institution, every function that is to be 
associated with the Christian mission- 
ary enterprise, at such a level of 
achievement that mediocrity cannot by 
any possibility become a synonym for 
Christian values. 


Part III. Administration. 


This section deals not only with pres- 
ent problems of administration both at 
home and abroad but also with the 
possibilities of advantageous reorgani- 
zation at the home base. 

“The selection and the preparation of 
missionaries is . . . the critical point of 
the whole enterprise.” This major 
declaration of the section is emphasized 
in one way or another at many other 
points in the volume. To this issue cer- 
tain of the missionary societies have 
reacted quite vigorously. The implica- 
tion that the missionaries now on the 
field are not all they should be has 
called forth assurances of loyal confi- 
dence in the respective missionary 
groups by a number of the boards con- 
cerned, and declarations are made that 
the average of the missionary body is 
higher than that of the ministry of the 
churches which are supporting the 
missionaries. From the point of view 
of the appraisers, the task abroad is so 
great, so complex and so difficult, and 
the support available is relatively so 
small, that only the best of the best 
should be sent. From the point of view 
of many of the boards, the need of 
every sort is so manifold and so urgent, 
and the opportunities for service in the 
name of Christ are so multitudinous, 
that devoted and trustworthy missionar- 
ies of sound purpose and of good 
quality should not be held back, even 
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though they may not be of specialist 
rank. The question ultimately becomes 
one of grand strategy in view of world 
conditions and of economic conditions 
at the home base. 

Questions bearing on the diffusion 
and concentration of forces on the field, 
on the devolution of responsibilities 
from missionaries to national leaders, 
and on the gathering, allocation and 
distribution of funds, are considered, 
but these questions are relatively tech- 
nical so far as an evaluation of the 
volume as a whole is concerned. 

“The Commission believes that the 
time has come for a plan of administra- 
tive unity on a comprehensive scale, 
and proposes a single organization for 
Christian service abroad in place of the 
complex, costly and duplicative ma- 
chinery which now exists.” In effect, 
a blueprint of a plan for co-ordinating 
home base administration is offered. To 
many, this seems utopian, and the pro- 
posal that of a group out of touch with 
the realities. On the other hand, it 
must be said that the news releases and 
the report itself have already started 
vigorous thinking in various quarters 
in the search for new types of practica- 
ble co-operative procedure, or the fur- 
ther development of types already 
started. No one can say how far these 
efforts may lead. 
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Until the mission organizations of 
Great Britain, the Continent, and other 
home base areas have been heard from, 
until the missionaries and the younger 
churches have had opportunity to study 
the report and to become articulate 
with respect to its values and lacks, 
until thoughtful leaders of the non- 
Christian faiths have reacted te its 
ideals and proposals, and until the fact- 
finding volumes giving the supporting 
data are published, no definitive evalua- 
tion of the significance of the report 
can be made. Nevertheless, the churn- 
ing up of thought and discussion al- 
ready evident in North America gives 
assurance that the report and the pro- 
cesses leading up to it constitute a 
powerful reagent now at work which 
must affect the future of missions pro- 
foundly. Probably Christian life and 
thought at the home base, with respect 
to many phases of church life other 
than the missionary, will also be greatly 
affected. How far the net result of all 
these influences will be destructive and 
how far creative only the future can 
show. The writer is quite of the con- 
viction that the creative influences will 
far outweigh the destructive, though 
for a time the effect of the Inquiry 
might possibly be divisive to an un- 
fortunate degree. 


es se 
JAMES M. YARD 


ERE at last is a missionary report 
that a liberal churchman can un- 
derstand. Here is a point of view that 
will appeal to men and women in the 
colleges. This makes foreign missions 


intelligible to them as the old appeals 
have not done for almost a generation. 
The S. V. M. has failed because it has 
been dominated by people holding the 
old evangelistic point of view, which 
leaves most of our university students 
cold. Here is something new and alive. 


That much is hopeful. It is the stern- 
est challenge that missions have had to 
face in many a day. It is not as some 
have said a document of defeat. It is 
a stirring call to advance, to do the 
greatest piece of work that missionaries 
as a group have yet attempted. (I say 
as a group, for individual missionaries, 
here and there, have been working 
along these lines for a long time.) 

_ If only something could arouse the 
Boards to act on it! I have little hope 
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that they will. The Boards for which 
it was prepared will generally approve 
it and then—file it in the archives and 
it will become a great historic docu- 
ment ! 

The Boards are made up of officials, 
of ecclesiastics. They are guardians of 
institutions and traditions. They will 
say fine things about it (those who are 
not utterly flabbergasted by it), but not 
many of the secretaries will boldly fol- 
low its suggestions. 

Much opposition naturally will come 
from the fields. Pet projects must be 
preserved—such as schools and hos- 
pitals, inefficient and useless. Old work- 
ers will be kept on even though they 
are a detriment to the work, as the 
commission frankly says “the greater 
number seem to us of limited outlook 
and capacity.” 

For twenty years the most forward 
looking missionaries have been recom- 
mending these same things, such as the 
closing out of inefficient work, the 
larger support of Union enterprises, 
more money in the few great universi- 
ties, refusal to send men and women in 
the face of most urgent appeals, if the 
right persons cannot be found, refusal 
to allow schools and colleges to expand 
and add too many departments. Men 
and women who have warned against 
expansion have been condemned as 
lacking faith. 

The report (p. 171) cites the case of 
the Education Commission in China 
which more than ten years ago made 
“an admirable report” in which it was 
said “that the number of Christian 
colleges in China, while not large in 
proportion to the population, was quite 
unjustifiable economically in view of 
the available resources for their sup- 
port.” It urgently recommended con- 
solidations. But “only one of the 
consolidations recommended has ac- 
tually been accomplished, and the corre- 
lated program, while it has been the 
subject of endless discussion, is far 
from realization.” 


I have read the book from the stand- 
point of fifteen years as a missionary in 
China and from the standpoint of a 
university administrator in the United 
States. If only one-half of the sugges- 
tions of the commission should be en- 
thusiastically carried out it would be a 
new day for missions in the American 
colleges. 

Let me in this connection quote a few 
sentences which illustrate the point that 
this is something students can under- 
stand: 

“The relations between religions must 
take increasingly hereafter the form of 
a common search for truth.” That is 
something quite different from the old 
program of “conquest.” Our goal 
“means paving the way for interna- 
tional friendship through a deeper un- 
derstanding.” That is exactly the goal 
of student organizations today—groups 
like the International Relations Clubs 
and Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

Many members of these clubs who do 
not understand the old evangelistic 
appeal as it was phrased can understand 


‘such a sentence as the following: 


“Eastern leaders express the desire that 
there may be permanently a certain 
number of foreign workers in Christian 
institutions for the sake of international 
contact.” 

The report stresses again and again 
the fact that there should be fewer 
missionaries (a statement so difficult for 
most missionaries to understand) and 
taose few much better prepared. Aill 
the important cities of the Orient have 
groups of intellectuals with whom any 
effective missionary must mingle. He, 
therefore, needs as much training as 
possible in sociology, anthropology, ed- 
ucation, economics, philosophy, etc., and 
he should be a specialist in some such 
field. Men and women without such 
training should not be allowed to go to 
any field. In the words of the report: 
“We are convinced that unfit men and 
women should not be sent out, even if 
existing positions must otherwise be 
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abandoned or existing institutions 
closed.” (Rarely have Board Secre- 
taries or administrators had the actual 
courage to act on such a basis.) 

In these jobless days some of the 
ablest students could be secured by an 
appeal based on this report. Many of 
them would have to be supported while 
doing their graduate work, but it would 
pay. Several times in the past two 
years I have inserted a notice in the 
Daily Northwestern to the effect that 
there was a teaching opportunity in 
China and on every occasion I have had 
numbers of inquiries. 

From my experience in America I 
know that the report is right in saying: 
“There is no lack today of passionate 
moral and social idealism among young 
people, but there is a growing impa- 
tience with some of the concepts of 
religion which are traditionally dear to 
an older generation.” 


& 
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The report should be widely dis- 
cussed in the churches and in such 
journals as Religious Education. Such 
journals should keep up the agitation 
until the report is acted upon. 

Our only hope is that certain out- 
standing churches and a number of 
influential laymen will take the recom- 
mendations in earnest and demand that 
they be put into operation—and that 
speedily. 


The Commissioners are urgent: 


We earnestly hope that no measures will 
be adopted so timid and compromising, so 
uncertain of meeting obvious needs, as to 
necessitate the organization of new channels 
outside of the existing Boards. We trust that 
the churches at home will realize that the 
Situation is far too serious to permit further 
drifting along. . . . Without some such trans- 
formation of outlook and method this noble 
undertaking, so full of significance for the 
life and hopes of humanity, cannot, in our 
judgment, fulfill its great potentialities. 


es 


GUY W. SARVIS 


i& IS difficult to compress a tabloid. 
The report of the Appraisal Com- 
mission of the Laymen’s Inquiry is a 
philosophy of religion and of history, 
a system of psychology, a scale of ethi- 
cal and social values, and an outline of 
fundamental changes proposed in an 
immensely intricate and far-flung enter- 
prise—changes which involve profound 
reorientation in respect to the whole 
meaning and technique of foreign mis- 
sionary work and extensive readjust- 
ments of personnel. The report is re- 
markable for its lucidity, its catholicity, 
its grasp of numerous and intricate de- 
tails, its sympathy, and its courage. 
The English style, especially of Part I, 
is of rare excellence. Any summary is 
certain to be misleading—as, indeed, is 
the first reading of the report itself, so 
compact is it, so sweeping in its gen- 
eralizations, so startling in its conclu- 
sions. No religious book of recent 


years has a more momentous bearing on 
questions of more vital concern to the 
church in the Orient and in the Occi- 
dent. 

In spite of its great excellence the 
book will not win the complete assent 
of those who are most deeply interested 
in and conversant with missions. The 
phenomena dealt with are so complex, 
so embedded in the languages and cus- 
toms of foreign cultures, so elusive in 
nature, so open to diverse interpreta- 
tions and evaluations that thorough, 
able, and honest students are likely to 
come to diametrically opposite conclu- 
sions on questions of both fact and 
policy. The commission believe that 
they include in their personnel a diver- 
sity of viewpoint which is representa- 
tive of the church as a whole, and they 
claim that this report embodies their 
own agreement within these diverse 
outlooks. Nevertheless a study of the 
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commission and its report will convince 
the reader that they have not entirely 
escaped the tendency to speak in lan- 
guage influenced by their education, 
temperament, and mental attitudes. The 
report will not be accepted as wholly 
representative even of the constituency 
of the boards whose laymen partici- 
pated in the Inquiry, still less of the 
wider group of supporters of missions 
in the West. 

Certain specific possibilities of bias 
should be noted. First, the commission 
have of necessity reported what they 
were told. A frequent comment of 
missionaries on the report is, “Old 
stuff!” Missionaries are constantly 
appraising their work, and the writer, 
with some fifteen years of service be- 
hind him, finds no facts and no criti- 
cisms in the volume with which he was 
not already familiar in more or less 
precise form. The significance of this 
report, then, is not in its facts or criti- 
cisms, but in its evaluations, interpreta- 
tions, and recommendations for change, 
supported, as they are, by the weight 
of names which are held in the widest 
respect and esteem. 

Furthermore, there will be many who 
will say that both the fact-finders and 
the appraisers listened overmuch to the 
missionary in administrative position 
and to the native “intellectual” and thus 
missed the intimate feel of the actual 
social processes in the lives of humble 
church members, adherents and friends 
—the multitude at the end of the 
mission process. Obviously the com- 
mission made an earnest effort to avoid 
this bias, but the writer doubts whether 
they fully succeeded. 

Another bias which will be charged 
against the commission is what might 
be called American-mindedness—a tend- 
ency to think in terms of system, inte- 
gration, co-ordination, organization, 
number, quantity, standard, and effi- 
ciency-mindedness. Repeatedly the re- 
port deplores undue emphasis upon 
these things by ‘mission organizations ; 


the Kingdom of Heaven is not a statis- 
tical table or an organization chart, but 
is like a leaven and must enter without 
observation into the lives of folk. 
Doubtless it is impossible for the mod- 
ern man to generalize without this bias, 
and the methods of the two commissions 
made such generalization inevitable; 
but the person who is in the midst of 
the living complex of missions will not 
be without justification in feeling that 
the appraisers have dealt with forms, 
while much of essential and subtle 
reality has eluded them. The writer 
believes that they have succeeded to a 
remarkable degree in surmounting this 
limitation; but he thinks that it still 
limits the value of the report. 

Finally, it will be felt that all the 
members of the group are essentially 
“modernists,” while the missionary 
movement itself includes a much wider 
range of theological and philosophical 
position than is represented by the per- 
sonnel of the appraisers. This is prob- 
ably an unavoidable limitation of such 
a group. Doubtless their report must 
be accepted as a frankly “liberal” docu- 
ment. As such, it will have little in- 
fluence on a large conservative group 
of ardent supporters of missions—al- 
though the commission’s analysis of the 
status of missions is of most profound 
significance for both liberal and con- 
servative. 


Here are some of the important gen- 
eralizations: 

There is peril, indeed, lest adherence to 
aims and methods which impede the com- 
munication of living insight may thwart the 
success of Christian missions or end their 
usefulness. 

It is clearly not the duty of the Christian 
missionary to attack the non-christian sys- 
tems of religion. . . The Christian will there- 
fore regard himself as a co-worker with the 
forces within each such religious system 
which are making for righteousness. 

We believe that the time has come to set 
the educational and other philanthropic as- 
pects of mission work free from organized 
responsibility for the work of conscious and 
direct evangelism. 

Ways must be found in which the multi- 
tude of those in the Orient who are followers 
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of Christ, but who cannot be brought into the 
body of the church as now constituted, may 
be reckoned as disciples and may come, with 
each other and with us, into the wider Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

We are convinced that one of the most 
urgent needs in all fields is the rigid enforce- 
ment of a policy of concentration of per- 
sonnel and resources. . . Vigorous and deter- 
mined action on the part of mission boards, 
and the denominations behind them, is im- 
perative. 

Missions should now be preparing for the 
transition from the temporary work of church 
planting, pioneer work in medicine, educa- 
tion and the training of leaders, to the per- 
manent function of promoting world under- 
standing and unity on a_ spiritual level 
through ambassadorship of relatively few 
highly equipped persons, and through insti- 
tutions for the study of theology and civili- 
— and the emerging needs of the adopted 
and. 

If a new alignment of forces, rising above 
denominational and doctrinal barriers, can 
evoke missionary statesmanship at home and 
abroad, can command the enthusiasm of the 
finest and most adventurous type of Christian 
young men and women, and bring the whole 
enterprise to new levels of accomplishment, 
we are convinced that the churches of 
America will have a great part in the mak- 
ing of a better and happier world, but not 
otherwise. 

The human side of missions seems on the 
whole unduly weak. Our judgment of the 
possible future value of the mission move- 
ment depends, more than upon any other 
factor, on the question whether there is a 
real likelihood that, either through changing 
the conditions of work or through improve- 
ment in quality, the personnel of missions can 
be materially strengthened. 

That these missions should go on, with 
whatever changes, we regard, therefore, as 
beyond serious question. There is in this 
fact, however, no ground for a renewed ap- 
peal for the support, much less for the en- 
largement, of these missions in their present 
form and on their present basis. 

Whatever its (Western Christianity’s) pres- 
ent conception of the future life, there is 
little disposition to believe that sincere and 
aspiring seekers after God in other religions 
are to be damned: it has become less con- 
cerned in any land to save men from eternal 
punishment than from the danger of losing 
the supreme good. 


Sectarian divisions on the mission 
field are condemned vigorously and re- 
peatedly; the cessation of subsidies to 
local church budgets is strongly recom- 
mended; institutions, whether medical, 
educational or other, should be closed 
unless their work is better than that of 
comparable local institutions; the man- 
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agement of education on the mission 
fields should be integrated, as should 
agricultural missions, the production of 
literature, and other forms of work. 
The changed position of women in the 
Orient is emphasized, and particular 
stress is laid upon the importance of 
more careful selection of single women 
missionaries. “Devolution”’—the most 
rapid practicable turning over to na- 
tionals of all institutions—is urgently 
recommended. Most important and 
sweeping of all changes urged is the or- 
ganization of a union directing body in 
the United States. This body would 
seek to preserve denominational and in- 
dividual loyalties, but would none the 
less be a co-ordinating agency with 
authority to direct the mission program 
at home and on the field in so far as 
that program is not, in future, directed 
by centralized bodies in the various 
areas. 

An outline of such an organization is 
suggested, although the commissioners 
are, of course, aware of the fact that 
its actual development must proceed 
step by step and that the exact steps 
which will be necessary cannot be fore- 
seen. This proposal is no _ tentative 
recommendation. The commission feel 
that unless mission boards actually 
carry it out in substance the cause of 
missions is doomed to atrophy and final 
disintegration. A demand so _ revolu- 
tionary as this will no doubt be rejected 
by many persons as being utterly im- 
practicable. Precisely the arguments 
which are used to prove its necessity 
abroad are equally applicable to the 
work of American churches. With 
equal force it may be argued that Chris- 
tianity in any tangible form will dis- 
appear from the modern western world 
unless the prodigious wastes of duplica- 
tion and competition can be eliminated 
—and these arguments may be sound! 
Nevertheless it will be extremely diffi- 
cult if not wholly impossible to induce 
mission boards to combine their foreign 
work while they continue on a competi- 
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tive basis at home. The commission 
indicate their awareness of the difficul- 
ties in the following words: “Some 
constructive plan is called for to meet 
needs so clearly seen; and apparently 
so insoluble.” Their proposal is couched 
in these terms: 


The challenge they (the postions confront- 
ing the missionary movement) offer is to be 
met by a new conception of the administra- 
tive conduct of missions, designed to replace 
the present incongruous systems by a central 
body through a series of orderly steps cov- 
ering a period of years, so planned as to 
cause a minimum of dislocation in the con- 
tinuing enterprise. The commission proposes, 
therefore, a single administrative unit for 
the foreign Christian enterprise in place of 
the complex, costly and duplicative machinery, 
the existence of which is cumbering the great 
work that Christian good will is trying to do. 

Such is the final and basic recommen- 
dation of the commission. On it they 
rest their whole case. It remains to be 
seen whether it will be possible to con- 
vince those upon whom responsibility 
for the continuance and direction of 
foreign missions rests that this or any 
other administrative change would have 
the desired results; and whether so pro- 
found a change is within the limits of 
possibility. There will not be lacking 
those who are convinced that the flag- 
ging zeal on behalf of missions is due 
to the changes of belief suggested by 
the commission in their first chapter. 

The belief of the commission, care- 
fully and gently but clearly stated, is 
that the desire to “save souls” is rapidly 
passing and that the continued mission 
must be based on the desire to share 
the “abundant life”—indeed, they would 
perhaps say that in the complex of mo- 
tives which have driven ten thousand 
Americans into Asia as missionaries to- 
day “saving souls” was not a basic 
dynamic. They analyze missionary ex- 
pansion with great acumen and make an 
extremely interesting list of motives of 
which it has been the result. They pay 
generous and just tribute to the con- 
tributions of missionaries to the life of 
non-christian lands. They then say, “If 
the conception of hell changes, if atten- 


tion is drawn away from the fear of 
God’s punitive justice in the everlasting 
torment of the unsaved, to happier con- 
ceptions of destiny, if there is a shift 
of concern from other-worldly issues to 
the problems of sin and suffering in the 
present life, these changes will immedi- 
ately alter that view of the perils of the 
soul which gave to the original motive 
of protestant missions much of its poign- 
ant urgency”; and they show how just 
such changes have taken place in the 
western world-view. They believe, how- 
ever, that the underlying social forces 
which have given rise to missions are 
rooted deeper than in a theology; and 
that in a changing world, confronted 
by the decay of the old religions and the 
influx of secularism, new religious 
values having to do with the life that 
now is are emerging and may offer the 
impetus for the continuance of foreign 
missions. They say: 


The general drift of these changes is cer- 
tainly not to enhance the value of the foreign 
mission, and certainly not to cancel it. It is 
to require a sharpened definition of that func- 
tion, to call for a higher standard of qualifica- 
tion, and to make evident the temporary char- 
acter of many services which missions have 
rendered. It places upon the defensive much 
of the mediocre work which is now proceed- 
ing upon momentum without regard to the 
changes in the mental and spiritual environ- 
ment. 


Is this sound reasoning, or is it “wish- 
ful thinking”? Is there valid hope that 
“liberalism” will be missionary? Con- 
servative groups will continue to work 
on the old lines. If the commission is 
correct in its conclusions, their influence 
on the main stream of life will be less 
and less; but there are untold millions 
who will welcome their ministry so long 
as it may be offered. Will liberalism 
prove less sterile? 


The commission urge a new organi- 
zation and a new philosophy of missions. 
They also demand a new personnel and 
a new procedure. They speak apprecia- 
tive and gentle words about mission- 
aries, but “the human side of missions 
seems on the whole unduly weak.” In 
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another place they think that it is rea- 
sonable that the qualifications of mis- 
sionaries should be equal to those in 
“a college or business enterprise in 
America.” Generous credit is given es- 
pecially to the pioneers. Of the mis- 
sionaries whom they met it is said that, 
“There are many of conspicuous power, 
true saintliness and a sublime spirit of 
devotion,” but “the greater number 
seems to us limited in outlook and ca- 
pacity; and there are not a few whose 
vision of the inner meaning of the mis- 
sion has become obscured by the intri- 
cacies, divisions, frictions and details of 
a task too great for their powers and 
hearts.” We cannot reproduce here the 
commission’s description of the new 
missionary—although there may well be 
question how it will be possible to dis- 
cover such persons in their earlier years 
and how it will be possible to induce 
them to become missionaries later. The 
commission believe the difficulty will be 
met in some degree by short-term spe- 
cialists who will be analagous, in some 
degree, perhaps, to exchange professors. 

In general, the new missionary is in- 
separable from the new procedure. It 
would seem from parts of the report 
that the commissioners are interested 
scarcely at all in the making of converts 
or the development of churches. In fact, 
it is felt that this “transitional” work 
of founding churches is, so far as the 
missionary is concerned, approaching 
completion. But much is made of the 
ambassadorial type of missionary and 
of the entrance of the Christian message 
“without violence” into the fabric of 
non-christian life. So strongly do the 
commission feel that schools and hos- 
pitals should not be used directly as 
propagandist institutions and so fre- 
quently do they urge the position that 
service is evangelism that it is doubtful 
whether they would find place for “di- 
rect and conscious” evangelism in them. 
In fact, the commission’s conception of 
Christianity is distinctly that of a leaven 
and not at all that of a party-platform. 
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This point of view is frequently urged 
by Christian and non-christian Orien- 
tals and by a minority of missionaries. 
The majority, however, doubtless be- 
lieve that the acceptance of this princi- 
ple would mean the end of Christianity 
in the Orient in any distinguishable 
form. There is, of course, ethical justi- 
fication for such a program. After all, 
might we not have a truer Christianity 
if we did not name it? It is not easy to 
be sure just what the commission desire 
in this matter, but it is clear that they 
would swing far away from any process 
which would have for its purpose re- 
sults that might be dealt with in statis- 
tical form. In this ideal of mission 
work there will be many who cate- 
gorically oppose the commission; and 
many also, particularly among the in- 
tellectual orientals, who approve. 


The basic conception of the commis- 
sion in relation to the future of missions 
and missionaries is “that a mission, by 
definition, is intrinsically temporary,” 
and that the movement faces a transi- 
tion, “not in terms of retirement or 
primarily in terms of ‘devolution,’ but 
as a change from the temporary to the 
permanent functions of these represen- 
tatives of Christianity in foreign lands.” 
This permanent function is stated to be 


promoting world understanding on a spiritual 
level. . . In the coming era, which might 
be pictured as an era of foreign service or 
ambassadorship, it will be natural .. . to 
maintain in foreign lands a relatively few 
highly equipped persons acceptable to those 
lands as representing the Christian way of 
thought and life, holding themselves ready 
to give advice and counsel whether to local 
church or to other leaders of religion and 
thought, sympathetically concerned with the 
problems of changing local culture, and try- 
ing to minimize the strains of an abrupt 
breach with tradition. During the period of 
transition there will be not only much think- 
ing to be done, in bringing the religious out- 
look to bear on the problems of social life; 
and there will probably be no time in which 
the participation of the mission in such ex- 
periment will not have its place. It will also 
be a permanent function to maintain some 
institutions for the higher study and inter- 
pretation of Christian civilization, serving as 
jason with scholarly interpreters in the 
Orient. 
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It should be noted that the conceptions 
in the various portions of the report are 
not entirely consistent and that the chap- 
ters dealing with individual aspects of 
mission work are much less revolution- 
ary in their tone than those dealing with 
the place and future of missions. Out 
of the multiplicity of detail the writer 
has selected portions which seem to him 
to reveal the general tone and emphasis 
of the report. We will now consider 
more fully the discussion of education. 

The commission says that “in its full 
sweep it is probably the major contribu- 
tion which missions have made to these 
countries.” It is pointed out that in all 
countries missions have done relatively 
more for women’s education than for 
men’s and that the quality of the former 
is in general better than the quality of 
the latter. A larger percentage of both 
teachers and pupils in girls’ schools are 
Christian than is true with boys. In 
Japan there is decreasing need for all 
Christian schools, but the field for girls’ 
schools is by no means fully occupied by 
the government. In India and China 
there will be need for both kinds for 
many years to come. 

The vexed problem of teaching of re- 
ligion is discussed with some thorough- 
ness. The report points out the fact that 
in the beginning “chapel exercises, Bible 
classes, occasions for religious teaching 
were an essential part of every mission 
school.” “But at best these were only 
partially good methods of religious pen- 
etration. They always made religion 
seem too much like an addendum to life 
rather than life itself.” Those who dis- 
agree with these conclusions contend 
that, by treating foundation courses in 
religion as foundation courses in English 
are treated, the integral place of religion 
in life is recognized. The fact is that 
councils have been much confused by 
the failure to distinguish between con- 
tent studies on the one hand and the 
impartation of the “spirit” of religion 
on the other. The report continues: “It 
(religion) comes into play best when it 


is presented as an indefinable trait of 
life in the teacher and works all the time 
as an unconscious influence, an atmos- 
phere which everybody breathes, a mode 
of interpreting that aspect of the world 
with which the teacher is dealing.” It 
is problematic just how much religion 
is communicated by a Christian instruc- 
tor in the teaching of chemistry. There 
is little reason to expect the results of 
such teaching in mission lands to differ 
greatly from those in this country where 
we have almost forgotten that such uni- 
versities as Yale and the University of 
Chicago are “Christian” schools. The 
truth is, in the opinion of the writer, 
that “secularization” will come to mis- 
sion colleges as it has come to American 
colleges and to most technical and pro- 
fessional institutions. While the com- 
mission do not explicitly recognize this 
probability, it is perhaps implied in their 
recommendation, “that where missions 
are conducting schools, the aim of these 
schools should be primarily education, 
not evangelization, and that teachers 
and administrators should be chosen 
with this standard in view.” 

Another recommendation is “that re- 
ligious education and worship in the 
schools be reorganized under expert 
guidance to the end that they may have 
vital relationship with the problems and 
lives of the pupils, and that only teachers 
specially qualified for this work be re- 
sponsible for this part of the school pro- 
gram.” This recommendation raises 
grave questions concerning the whole 
mission system, based as it is in many 
parts of the Orient on scattered one- or 
two-teacher elementary schools. Should 
all these schools be closed because it is 
obviously impossible to provide them 
with teachers “specially qualified” for 
religious instruction? It is well-known 
that the supply of Oriental teachers of 
this type is extremely limited; and that 
the number of missionaries who have 
technical preparation in religious edu- 
cation is not great. Furthermore, the 
percentage of such teachers who have 
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succeeded in really interesting students 
is disappointingly small. One cannot es- 
cape the feeling that this recommenda- 
tion of the commission lacks realism. 
No doubt missionary schools and 
churches should avail themselves of all 
possible expert service in this direction, 
but when the actual situation with refer- 
ence to religious education in America is 
faced, when it is realized that the pro- 
fessional director of religious education 
is practically unknown in Europe, when 
the extreme difficulty of developing ma- 
terials and technique in a foreign and 
oriental culture is appreciated, it may be 
felt that missionaries should content 
themselves with formulating problems 
and experimenting, while leaving ulti- 
mate solutions to native leadership, 
trained at home and abroad, to work out 
in their own time and way—remember- 
ing the words of the commission that re- 
ligion “comes into play best when it is 
presented as an indefinable trait of life 
in the teacher and works all the time 
as an unconscious influence, an atmos- 
phere which everybody breathes!” We 
may be quite sure that in the circum- 
stances of desperate poverty in which 
indigenous churches and schools find 
themselves, few specialists in religious 
education (persons for whose services 
only wealthy constituencies will pay) 
will be employed. We may well ques- 
tion whether the whole assumption back 
of the commission’s recommendation is 
not unsound. Are missionaries to con- 
tinue to build structures that cannot be 
naturalized? Are the “standards” of the 
West, or even those set up by western- 
educated Orientals who have lived in 
our centers of wealth and never come 
into contact with our economic classes 
which are comparable with their church 
constituency, to be accepted; or are we 
to experiment with institutions which 
there is at least some hope of duplicat- 
ing on an indigenous basis? This dif- 
ficult, fundamental problem, the com- 
mission has not grasped except in its 
recommendations concerning church 
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(and other) devolution—and it is prob- 
able that if their recommendation were 
carried out within a period of ten years, 
much more than half of the mission 
churches would be closed—and an even 
larger proportion of other forms of 
work, 

In this connection it can be argued 
that the introduction of western stand- 
ards, based on a society of economic 
surplus, into communities which are 
comparable economically with the south- 
ern mountaineers in America or the 
population of the “Black Belt” where 
such standards are not dreamed of, has 
been a serious disservice. The mission- 
ary has, perhaps, been less responsible 
for this than the westernized Oriental ; 
and he finds it exceedingly difficult to 
succeed in any plan to build on a scale 
which is consonant with the economic 
standards of the people. Many have 
given up and frankly built for a minute 
fraction of the richest. The situation is 
illustrated by the statement of a physi- 
cian that a hospital with scientific 
standards could not be conducted on the 
basis of local receipts—even in the very 
rich city where his hospital was located. 
He admitted, on being pressed, that he 
really meant by “scientific” standards 
modern American standards. In the 
light of these facts the commission’s ap- 
proval (incidental) of equal pay and 
housing for nationals and missionaries 
may be basically unsound. Perhaps no 
greater peril confronts the “indigenous” 
church than the substitution for mis- 
sionaries of nationals who demand the 
economic status of the missionary. No 
more intricate, perplexing, and baffling 
problem exists for the missionary move- 
ment than this of seriously attempting 
real “devolution”—personal, financial, 
administrative, overhead. 

In connection with mission colleges, 
much attention is given to the danger 
of subordinating education to religion. 
Speaking from a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of higher education in China, 
the writer is inclined to believe that 
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there is far more danger of eliminating 
anything that can be recognized as re- 
ligion from institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The changes which have occurred 
since 1911 seem to have been all in that 
direction, and this drift is apparently 
due to unavoidable causes. 


The most important recommendation 
has to do with administration. The 
weaknesses, lack of correlation and du- 
plication in the field, particularly of 
higher education, are described. In a 
separate section, theological seminaries 
are scathingly criticized in this regard, 
as well as because of their failure to 
prepare religious leaders for their actual 
tasks. The situation in Japan with ref- 
erence to religious training institutions 
for both men and women is intolerably 
bad. In China the commission feel that 
there are too many colleges for the funds 
which may be secured for their support. 
The commissioners remind us_ that 
earlier proposals for consolidation and 
co-ordination have not been heeded. The 
report continues: 

We are convinced that the only remedy for 
this condition is the establishment of cen- 
tralized authority. From the point of view of 
the American contributors the Christian col- 
leges in the Orient should constitute a single 
enterprise. The control of all missionary funds 
for their support should be placed in the 
hands of a single competent board; and the 
board should be vested with ample authority 
to deal drastically with the situation. 

Such unification is part of the more in- 
clusive proposal for integration dis- 
cussed above. There would seem to be 
much more promise of realizing it in the 
field of higher education than elsewhere. 
Even here the difficulties are staggering, 
and there would be grave disadvantages 


as well as many advantages in such a 
step. In the final paragraph in the 
chapter occurs this statement: 

Perhaps there is no field in which the need 
for such reorganization is more urgent than in 
that of higher education. In our judgment the 
Christians of America still have a great op- 
portunity in this field not only to express 
their friendship and good will toward the 
people of the Orient, but to render a service 
of inestimable value to the world. It would 
be a calamity if through the persistence of 
denominational divisiveness, parochial inter- 
ests and institutional pride this great oppor- 
tunity should be lost. 


The chapters of the report which deal 
with education seem to the writer to be 
fair, judicial, and carefully stated. 
While some of the recommendations 
are debatable, most of them will meet 
with the approval of thoughtful edu- 
cators in the Orient. 

This review has raised questions con- 
cerning the wisdom or practicability of 
some aspects of the report and has en- 
tirely omitted most of it. The writer 
believes, however, that the document as 
a whole is of superlative significance 
and that it should command the most 
careful attention of all religious lead- 
ers. The members of the commission 
rightly feel the gravest concern for the 
future of this great venture in human 
kindness. They may be correct in be- 
lieving that unless their recommenda- 
tions or similar ones are adopted the 
curtain will soon fall on the great drama 
—until perhaps in another period in 
history, w:th other settings, it rises 
again, as it has done repeatedly in the 
past. It may be that the final act is 
nearing its end; or it may be that the 
play is in its beginning—but it is a 
tense moment for players and audience. 


es ss & 
KENNETH J. SAUNDERS 
HE Commission which visited much in this report of permanent value. 


India, China, and Japan on behalf 
of seven Protestant denominations of 
the United States has done its work with 
sympathy and with courage. There is 


Much indeed is in line with the findings 
of the Jerusalem conference of mis- 
sionaries, Asiatic Christians and others, 
and it would have been better tactics on 
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the part of the Commission to have built 
more consciously upon those findings. 
In fact they only refer once to that im- 
portant gathering, which made the pro- 
nouncement that “missionary work 
must be sufficiently comprehensive to 
serve the whole man in every aspect of 
his life.” Their findings are, in a sense, 
an elaboration of this thesis. What is 
new is a much stronger emphasis upon 
the duty of the missionary to co-operate 
with the non-christian and_ secular 
forces in the service of humanity. The 
Commission indeed is likely to meet its 
most obstinate resistance at just this 
point, for men and women do not go 
into the heart of Asia and endure hard- 
ness (the separation from children or 
their death in infancy, for example) 
from humanitarian motives. They have 
done it in the past from devotion to 
Christ, and with a very definite belief 
that even a Gandhi has everything to 
gain from becoming a Christian. This 
was roundly asserted by the Archbishop 
of York at the Jerusalem conference; 
and, as everybody knows, he is the most 
able philosophical mind in the English 
church and perhaps in Protestantism to- 
day. The commission quotes Gandhi’s 
utterance on missionary work. Of course 
Gandhi resents proselytism; yet with- 
out it Christianity would have made 
even less progress in the West than it 
has, or Buddhism in the East. 

This emphasis of the Commission is, 
however, very tactfully and cautiously 
made. Their plea is for faith in the 
slow leaven of the spirit of Christ 
through philanthropic work which is in 
itself evangelism. 

The Commission does not for a mo- 
ment ignore the ultimate aim of mis- 
sions, and definitely states that this aim 
is “to seek with people of other lands 
a true knowledge and love of God, ex- 
pressing in life and word what we have 
learned through Jesus Christ, and en- 
deavoring to give effect to his spirit in 
the life of the world.” These are the 


closing words of what is perhaps the 
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strongest chapter in the report, “Chris- 
tianity: Its Message for the Orient.” 
Here is a valuable summary which may 
well be the work of the two professors 
of philosophy. It is concise and illum- 
inating, if not wholly unified. On the 
same page, for example, we find the 
same words translated in two different 
ways, and interpreted in conflicting 
senses. The saying of Jesus, “Be not 
anxious for the morrow” is approved 
as one of the “epoch-making dicta for 
the disposition of the heart.” Lower 
down it is translated, “Take no thought 
for the morrow” and rejected as a 
maxim for the economic life of man. 
Here, of course, Jesus refers to that 
sense of calm trust in God, which is of 
the greatest value both as an inward 
spirit, and as an outward atmosphere 
much needed in the society of today. 

Another central finding of the Com- 
mission deals with personnel, and here 
again there will be considerable con- 
flict. For while the Commissioners 
recognize that it is hard for colleges and 
businesses to secure men of “outstand- 
ing personality,” they urge very em- 
phatically that such are needed in 
increasing numbers on the mission field. 
To quote their own words: 

The task of the missionary is an extremely 
difficult one. It calls not only for a self-sacri- 
ficing spirit and an utter devotion, but for moral 
courage, a high order of intelligence, and a 
love of adventure. Perhaps more than for any 
of these it calls for the capacity truly to under- 
stand and genuinely to love and sympathize 
with the people among whom he works. 

The Commission is convinced that a much 
more critical selection of candidates should be 
made, even at the risk of curtailing the number 
of missionaries sent out. Those appointed should 
have the benefit of a carefully planned training 
for their work; great pains should be taken 
in the designation of appointees to specific tasks 
and locations. Whenever possible, nationals 
should have a voice in their selection and re- 


tention, and if feasible, the early years of their 
service should be of a probationary nature. 


All these recommendations are sound. 
But they imply a richer spiritual life 
than exists in American churches and 
colleges at present, and even though 
the army of missionaries is small, yet it 
is an army and not a cadre of general 




















officers. Missionary leaders have them- 
selves emphasized all these qualifica- 
tions, and they have added such a list 
of special lines of training, including 
the philosophical, psychological, eco- 
nomic, and comparative study of relig- 
ions, and of the history of the civiliza- 
tions concerned—that the missionary 
would be middle-aged before he got to 
his post. Now what is needed perhaps 
more than any of these other gifts and 
skills is adaptability. However care- 
fully we plan, we will have to fit in- 
to a hundred unforeseen conditions, and 
do a variety of tasks for which there can 
be no training. Moreover, what is also 
needed at the present time is a great 
number of humble assistants who will 
work under Asiatic leadership, and many 
of these will be boys from mid-Western 
farms, or from industrial workshops 
who can be of the greatest possible serv- 
ice in those very tasks to which the 
Commission calls the church. It is much 
easier for such to play second fiddle to 
Asiatic leaders. 

For the rest we obviously do need much 
better training in many directions, and 
the recommendations for unifying and 
strengthening such centers are all to the 
good. Good beginnings have been made 
in each of the three countries, and if the 
Boards will do some drastic work in the 
te-allocation of funds and in the closing 
of weak institutions, much good will come 
of it. But as it is very difficult to get 
such action at home, it may be not less 
difficult to get it abroad. That the mis- 
sions of the church are in fact a cross- 
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section of its whole life is evident, and 
as the great majority of pulpits at home 
have to be content with very poor preach- 
ing and the community at large is usually 
unable to look to the minister for en- 
lightened leadership in social service and 
in other directions, it is clear that many 
of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are counsels of perfection. 

Nevertheless many of their ideas are 
slowly permeating the Mission Boards, 
and one’s only regret is that their criti- 
cisms will reach tired and disheartened 
missionaries not always as an invigorat- 
ing breath. I am a little reminded of 
sleepless nights in Calcutta when the 
rumble of the street car announced some 
slight movement in the rank and fetid 
air. This went on for months until one 
night there would come a real move- 
ment and a sense of freshness in the 
air, and one could smell far off the 
mountain snows, and be sure that the 
cold weather was at hand. So the ma- 
chinery of Commissions often seems to 
the weary worker who wants not advice 
but friendship, not movements but mo- 
tion, not organization but the breath of 
life. In other words, what missions 
really need is a revival of Christianity 
at home and a new breath of the spirit 
of Christ. There is a faint breath of it 
only in this report. 

When this has been said, it remains 
true that thers must be some refresh- 
ment in these pages for those who seek 
to do their arduous work with more in- 
telligence and with more intelligent co- 
operation at home. 


es Se 


CHARLES S. BRADEN* 


ss A LAYMEN’S INQUIRY after One 

Hundred Years” is the suggestive 
sub-title of the book which is making a 
discussion of Foreign Missions first page 
material for thoughtful periodicals and 


*A campus view of the report. 





even some sections of the daily press. 
It seems rather strange if one stops to 
think of it that the laymen who have 
put up the money for a continually ex- 
panding program of overseas extension 
of Christianity should so long have de- 
layed a careful check-up on the worth- 
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whileness of the enterprise. Such an in- 
quiry was long overdue. To be sure 
there had been limited investigations in 
one field or another of some aspect of 
the total program, such as education or 
medical work in which laymen had par- 
ticipated, but the official church mind 
was always generously represented, and 
there was seldom any square facing of 
more than the necessity of some modifi- 
cation in the details of the scheme, the 
general sacredness of which was taken 
for granted. 

The Laymen’s Inquiry, therefore, 
stands alone as an attempt at a real 
appraisal of the whole matter of mis- 
sions. The rounding out of a century 
gave the occasion for it, ostensibly, al- 
though as a matter of fact some of the 
churches represented in the Inquiry 
celebrated their mission centennial over 
a decade ago. One wonders if one of 
the compelling motives underlying it 
was not a certain October day in 1929 
which marked the beginning of the well- 
known depression. In the light of the 
present economic situation a good many 
institutions and programs are having to 
justify themselves, and rightly. Foreign 
missions which had grown steadily 
from the beginning had undergone a 
phenomenal expansion in the years just 
following the war. Annual budgets were 
doubled, trebled, and in some cases per- 
haps quadrupled. Old work was 
strengthened, new work was _ begun. 
The dreams of years of missionaries and 
missionary secretaries seemed about to 
be fulfilled. The years of prosperity are 
seldom years of careful scrutiny. 
Doubtless many unwise things were 
done. 

The peak of the period passed. Gifts 
began to fall off notably. How should 
the expanded work be continued? De- 
flation began to be required. Mission- 
aries had to be brought home. Institu- 
tions had to be closed, the whole line 
had to be shortened. A new spirit had 
appeared in America. The ungodly had 
always opposed and ridiculed foreign 
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missions. But now the faithful were 
asking some of the same questions and 
expressing doubts about the enterprise. 
The new religious temper had its in- 
fluence also. Larger knowledge of the 
other religions promoted through nu- 
merous books and articles revealed less 
of contrast between them and Christian- 
ity than had been generally supposed. 
Criticism by eminent nationals who 
commanded the respect and the hearing 
of the world added to the growing dis- 
position to question missions. It was 
high time that some group should make 
a real investigation and report their 
findings. And the investigation must 
this time be radical. It must really 
raise the question as to whether indeed 
missions should longer be continued. 
Should the answer be affirmative, they 
would then have to make recommenda- 
tions as to what changes should be 
made in the general purpose, method, 
extent, and administration of the enter- 
prise in the future. The commission 
named accepted their responsibility seri- 
ously and after prolonged study and in- 
vestigation have expressed in the book 
their judgment on the missionary enter- 
prise and made specific recommenda- 
tions as to its future conduct. What 
shall be said of their report? 


Various reactions are sure to occur. 
The ultra-conservative will likely an- 
athematize it because of its liberal theo- 
logical position, and refuse to consider 
seriously some of its very excellent 
recommendations that have nothing to 
do with theology. There will be an un- 
critical acceptance of it by many in the 
liberal groups who were emotionally 
committed to foreign missions but who 
were not quite comfortable in support- 
ing them on the old basis. Missions 
have been saved for such, and perhaps 
without waiting for the modifications 
for which the report calls to be put into 
effect they will fall in more heartily be- 
hind the programs of their respective 
churches. Still others will find con- 


firmation of their objections to missions 
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in the criticisms offered by the commis- 
sion and justify thereby their non-sup- 
port of the enterprise, ignoring the posi- 
tive aspects of the report. Finally there 
will be a thoughtful group which will 
want to weigh carefully and examine 


critically all the commissions’ judg- 
ments and recommendations before 
either accepting or rejecting them. Such 
is the attitude likely to be taken gen- 
erally by the college and university 
group from whose standpoint this ap- 
praisal is attempted. 

Thinking particularly of the value of 
the report to that group out of which 
have come in the past the candi- 
dates for missionary service, and in 
which there has developed in the last 
two decades probably the most thor- 
oughgoing criticism of missions to be 
found anywhere, it is doubtful if any- 
thing in recent years has occurred to 
compare with it in importance,—if in 
some way the ideas which the book con- 
tains can be put into the thinking of 
that world! 

Why should it be considered of so 
great importance? JBecause of its 
changed conception of missions? Yes, 
of course that, but chiefly because the 
method used in arriving at conclusions 
was the method to which the men of 
the schools are themselves accustomed 
and that the conclusions are therefore 
apt to get a hearing which would other- 
wise be denied them. While rigorous 
physical or exact scientists will 
hardly concede that the commission 
used the scientific method in arriving at 
their conclusions, those of the social 
science group will have to agree they 
have approximated it about as closely 
as can be done in that area. They set 
for themselves a definite problem. They 
gathered at great expense of time, ef- 
fort, and money the facts bearing upon 
the problem. In addition to the facts 
painstakingly brought together by the 
so-called fact-finders, a group of trained 
men and women working according to 
a careful and critically determined plan, 
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the commission made a personal investi- 
gation by means of an extended visit to 
the fields under consideration. Then, on 
the basis of this extensive research and 
after much discussion among them- 
selves, they agreed on the report as pre- 
sented. Some may question whether all 
the facts were really taken into account, 
and hold therefore that the conclusions 
are not valid. That is always a legiti- 
mate criticism to make, entailing upon 
the objector, of course, the obligation 
to produce the missing facts and show 
that they are pertinent, or it may be 
alleged that some of the so-called facts 
were not facts at all, or if indeed facts, 
were not really pertinent, entailing upon 
the objector the obligation to show why 
they are not facts, or if facts, why they 
are not pertinent. At all events such 
procedure ought to command at least 
a hearing and a measure of respect 
for the findings in the college and uni- 
versity world which ordinary mission- 
ary reports do not get. 


Should foreign missions be continued 
at all? has been a very frequent ques- 
tion in the minds of college students, 
and not a few of the faculty, in the light 
of such studies as anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, history of religions, and so forth. 
To be sure the general level of intelli- 
gence as to what missions attempt to do 
is not high on eollege campuses. The 
ordinary picture of the missionary in 
the mind of the student, and, one might 
add again, not a few of the faculty 
people who talk of missions, is little 
short of a caricature of the modern mis- 
sionary representing the greater church 
boards in the foreign field. In a meeting 
of Christian student leaders represent- 
ing the Big Ten universities some three 
years ago in which the question of mis- 
sions was broached, only one student, 
and he, oddly enough, a non-Christian 
Hindu student, rose to support the idea. 
The others were for the most part op- 
posed to it, or simply indifferent. 

That such a commission should, after 
a period of serious and objective study, 
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return with such a clear cut answer as 
they have given on this question ought 
to have real weight, especially when it 
is considered that so independent a 
thinker as Professor Hocking headed 
the commission. They say: 


This question has been with us, honestly and 
objectively entertained throughout our inquiry. 
As the inquiry closes, we may confess that this 
formidable question has not proved to be high- 
ly significant. It is somewhat like asking 
whether good will should continue or cease to 
express itself. Like other works, organized by 
men’s hands, missions might conceivably ossify 
in unadaptable forms and deserve to perish. 
But at the center of the religious mission, 
though it takes the form of promoting one’s 
own type of thought and practice, there is an 
always valid impulse of love to men: one offers 
one’s own faith simply because that is the best 
one has to offer. It is always reasonable to 
ask whether this good will might take quite 
different shape: but to ask that it cease to 
operate would seem to suppose that the very 
substance of friendship among men and races 
might somehow be mistaken. That these mis- 
sions should go on, with whatever changes, we 
~T therefore, as beyond serious question. 

p. 

A second way in which this report 
is apt to make an appeal to the college 
world is in its statements regarding the 
attitudes which ought to be taken 
toward the native faiths with which the 
missionary comes in contact. Offending 
as it does some of the more conservative 
sections of the church, the disposition 
to find and use the values in other re- 
ligions awakens a warm response in the 
minds of college and university stu- 
dents. Possibly this is a result of 
greater knowledge of the other reli- 
gions, though comparatively few stu- 
dents take formal courses in the history 
of religions, and generally in student 
discussion groups where other religions 
are being talked of there is seldom evi- 
dence of more than rather hazy ideas 
of just what those religions are or 
teach. There is, however, in the college 
atmosphere a general respect for the 
cultures of other peoples, and religion 
is of course a phase of their total cul- 
ture. The presence of foreign students 
on the campuses, some of them non- 
Christian, doubtless contributes to a 
greater regard for other religions. 
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Probably, too, the rather generally criti- 
cal attitude on the part of teachers and 
speakers toward their own faith leads 
students to be less dogmatically dis- 
posed to assert that all the good resides 
in Christianity and so inclines them to 
find good in other faiths. 

At all events, whatever the source, 
there is no question that the student 
world has emerged with a new set of 
ideas regarding religion, their own and 
that of others, which makes them hos- 
pitable to the values in other faiths. 
The principle of mutuality or sharing 
of values so heavily stressed in the Lay- 
men’s report will commend that report 
to students in the universities, and to 
thoughtful Christian faculty men and 
women. Such an appeal is not so dra- 
matic and will probably never lead so 
many students to offer themselves for 
missionary service as in former years. 
But if the remainder of the report is to 
be taken as the probable direction in 
which we are to move in the future, 
there will be no such demand for num- 
bers of candidates as in the past. And 
certainly there will be little place in the 
enterprise for those who are unable to 
see truth in any other guise than their 
own particular form. A study of chang- 
ing missionary motives made by the 
writers two years ago’ in which the 
motives of missionaries of three or 
more terms of service, two terms, one 
term, and candidates for appointment 
were studied, revealed the emergence of 
this interest among the more recent 
groups, though wholly absent from the 
older groups. 

A third appeal of the report to the 
university crowd is apt to be in the 
recommendation “to set the educational 
and philanthropic aspects of mission 
work free from organized responsibility 
to the work of conscious and direct 
evangelism.” This may be because there 
is less belief in the necessity of that di- 


A summary of this study was eo wy by The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, in a Phe Dela hlet, 
Mi. ~y Motivat part of the report of 
ware Conterense on The Significance of Christ in = 
Modern World. 
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rect and conscious evangelism than for- 
merly among students, and a greater 
belief in the efficacy of other forms of 
human helpfulness. There is a tendency 
to think of medical work of value for 
its own sake and a really Christian 
service, even though no direct effort at 
conversion attends upon it; and so with 
education and social service. Recent 
experiences of the writer as a member of 
a Candidate Committee for passing 
upon prospective missionaries, especial- 
ly in the case of medical candidates, 
confirms this judgment. The objection 
of students to anything like compulsion 
in the field of religion in America makes 
the feeling of students in foreign mis- 
sion schools against compulsory chapel 
or religion courses entirely understand- 
able to them. Most Christian students 
would accept the declaration of the 
Commission that 


We must work with greater faith in invisible 
successes, be willing to give largely without 
any preaching, to cooperate whole-heartedly 
with non-Christian agencies for social improve- 
ment, and to foster the initiative of the Orient 
in defining the ways in which we shall be in- 
vited to help. 


The rapid devolution of the work as 
recommended by the Inquiry necessarily 
renders the career of the prospective mis- 
sionary uncertain. He can no longer look 
forward with certainty to giving his life 
to it. His observation of the difficulty 
which missionaries frequently have in try- 
ing to get back into the work in America 
for which their training and experience 
have fitted them will give the student 
pause. Shall he risk a like experience in 
order to give only a brief period of serv- 
ice abroad? Many students will decide 
against so doing. Will enough students 
be willing in the face of changed condi- 
tions to offer themselves? Not enough 
in numbers to have maintained missions 
on the former scale, surely, but the num- 
ber required in the future under the new 
conditions will not be nearly so great. At 
any rate this is a condition which would 
have occurred had the Commission never 
gone abroad to investigate. It is a new 
but inevitable problem involved in the 


missionary enterprise since the day of its 
inception. It has always been the highest 
mark of missionary success for the mis- 
sionary to render himself no longer nec- 
essary. The new problem will have to find 
a solution, and it will be solved. 

Although many other suggestions in 
the report are of very great interest to 
the student world, it will be sufficient to 
mention one more—the recommendation 
as to the future administration of mis- 
sions. Not that the student is especially 
concerned with administrative problems 
as such, but that the recommendations 
point at least in the direction away from 
sectarianism, and sectarianism is one of 
the major causes for criticism of the 
church. Young people generally and stu- 
dents in particular are apt to be impatient 
with the divisions within the church. To 
most of them the differences mean noth- 
ing real. They could with relative ease 
find themselves at home in almost any 
of the larger denominations. They can- 
not see why these differences should be 
carried out and inflicted upon foreign 
peoples to whom they mean much less 
even than to themselves. 

The strong emphasis, therefore, 
throughout the report upon the necessity 
for closer co-operation on the foreign 
field, and the complete elimination of 
overlapping work in the comparatively 
few places in whi it occurs will be 
warmly applauded. The recommendation 
of closer co-operation at home in the ad- 
ministration calling for an erasure of 
many of the older lines of demarcation 
between denominations while acceptable 
as far as it goes is more than apt to be 
thought of as less thoroughgoing than it 
might well have been by those who would 
like to see the end of denominationalism. 

As the present writer sees it, while not 
in agreement with it at every point, the 
report of the Laymen’s Inquiry has set 
forth an ideal of missions which, if it can 
be brought to the attention of the college 
and university world effectively, will win 
for that enterprise a respect and a sup- 
port which it does not at present enjoy. 
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T is a new and epoch-making service 

which has been rendered the whole 
Christian church by the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry. Already it has 
greatly stirred the leaders of the church 
not only in the field of missionary service 
and administration but in all realms of 
the church’s life. One of the primary 
objects in making this a study by laymen 
was to get the attention of the laymen in 
all the churches upon this vital and colos- 
sal enterprise of the Christian church. 
The great task for the future will be to 
see that the spirit, the facts, and the con- 
clusions of the Inquiry do get into the 
minds of the laymen of our churches. 
This will have to be done largely by 
means of a digest of the Report, sermons 
and addresses on the main contents of the 
Report, and thorough study for the mem- 
bers of the churches. The analysis and 
criticism of the Report by missionaries 
have done much to throw light upon the 
Report and to arouse new interest. The 
wondering about what the Missionary 
Boards in America will do concerning the 
recommendations will also maintain at- 
tention upon it for a long time. 

So exhaustive has been this inquiry and 
done with so deep a purpose of a rebuild- 
ing of the kingdom of God upon the 
earth and with such a spirit of reverence, 
that we feel that the Report is a fresh 
message of God to His Church. As we 
read it the refrain in the letters of John 
to the Churches of Asia Minor re-echoes 
in our ears, “He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the spirit saith unto the 
Churches.” 

(1) The first impressive fact in this 
Inquiry is the unshaken conviction that 
there is no doubt or question about the 
place, validity, and power of the foreign 
missionary enterprise of the Christian 
Church. In an age when this enterprise 
has been slipping in its appeal both for 
financial resources and for workers, when 


*A pastor’s impressions. 





many church people have had new doubts 
arising in their minds regarding the place 
of the foreign missionary service, this ex- 
pression of a firm conviction comes with 
great reassuring force. The conviction 
of these investigators after a first-hand 
study of the fields and conferences to- 
gether for the correction of individual 
oversights and the heightening of com- 
mon impressions will give to the pastors 
of our churches all over America a new 
authority and power in their own mission- 
ary appeal to their people; the Report is 
a source book of information and inspi- 
ration such as has not appeared in many 
years. Whatever books any pastor plans 
to read this year, let him place this book 
first on the list. 

There are four main points in this In- 
quiry that are of especial value to the pas- 
tor in his work of keeping the missionary 
spirit alive and growing in his church. 
The first is the declaration that we must 
re-think and restate the great values and 
motives of our Christian religion as re- 
lated to its world-wide activity. The 
world-wide changes that are especially 
changing the thoughts and actions of Ori- 
ental peoples are brought home to us 
with a new and startling force. Old things 
have passed away and all things are be- 
coming new. These changes are coming 
so rapidly one after another that they 
have hit us with the force of an ava- 
lanche. The rise of a sense of world 
culture, the growth of the democratic 
spirit, the construction of popular systems 
of education, a new interest in public 
health, the influence of the new indus- 
trialism and the rise of nationalism, all 
these have awakened us to the fact that 
the East has begun to move and we can 
neither approach it nor think of it in the 
old terms. 

Even of greater significance are the 
changes in the thoughts and attitudes that 
are specifically religious. The people of 
the West have had an increasing con- 
sciousness of the religious spirit and im- 
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pulse that lies in the soul of every man. 
Through the intimate contacts of recent 
years with the Orient, they have discov- 
ered that some of the Oriental religions 
lay great stress on methods of religious 
culture, neglected by Christians. The 
Hindu and the Buddhist give much time 
to meditation and prayer and to cultiva- 
tion of the inner spiritual life while the 
Western Christian lays great emphasis on 
activity and the building up of institu- 
tions. The Oriental has capitalized the 
family as a religious unit in which to in- 
culcate the moral, social, and religious vir- 
tues. With the Western peoples the fam- 
ily is becoming less and less a vital fac- 
tor in our religious and social evolution. 
It may well be that one of the things the 
West needs is a visitation of Confucian 
missionaries who shall teach us how to 
maintain the values that inhere in a noble 
family tradition and how to develop 
character through loyalty and obedience 
to parents. The Oriental as a result of 
the world war has become convinced that 
the ideals and principles of the Christian 
religion have little vital influence on the 
conduct of the normal follower of Jesus. 
And we Christians have been forced to 
separate our faith in these ideals and prin- 


ciples from our practice of them. We. 


of the West have learned that we are 
bound more closely than we ever realized 
before to men of other religions, and that 
we have much to learn from them as well 
as much to give. The recognition of these 
values has led the members of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Inquiry to define the 
missionary motive as follows: “To seek 
with people of other lands a true knowl- 
edge and love of God, expressing in life 
and word what we have learned through 
Jesus Christ, and endeavoring to give ef- 
fect to his spirit in the life of the world.” 
The missionary is a co-worker with other 
forces working for righteousness. 

At the same time the missionary must 
realize that he has something of supreme 
value to contribute to the religious growth 
of the peoples of the world. His work 
is not to make a synthesis of all religions, 


in the hope that the vital, regenerating, 
and constructive forces will come out of 
it. He will in a wise, tactful, and broth- 
erly way help men to desire to find that 
which Jesus has thus far been supremely 
successful in bringing into human life. 
The Laymen’s Inquiry Report lays espe- 
cial emphasis on the simplicity of the 
Christian religion as one of its unique 
contributions to the spiritual needs of 
men. “The essence of the law is found 
in the two great commandments ; the es- 
sence of conduct in the Golden Rule; the 
essence of prayer in the Lord’s Prayer; 
the essence of theology in the concep- 
tion of God as the Father ; the essence of 
the social ideal in the vision of the King- 
dom of Heaven.” Love is the guiding 
principle. The message is centralized and 
summarized in the person, work and life 
of Jesus. The goal of our religious life 
is “The Kingdom of God among all men.” 

(2) The Report of the Inquiry lays 
great emphasis on unity in missionary 
work and administration. There must be 
a new and working unity with other re- 
ligions in order to meet the rising anti- 
religious spirit in the Orient. It was not 
so long ago that the great religious con- 
flicts arose between the different Oriental 
religions themselves, and between them 
and Christianity on questions of truth and 
falsehood and principles of highest worth. 
Today a militant atheism and a devastat- 
ing materialism are driving all religions 
together in order to preserve the values 
in each and all religions. 

There must be a union and consolida- 
tion of all kinds of denominational mis- 
sionary work. Western denominational- 
ism not only means nothing to the Ori- 
ental, it is also a decided barrier to a 
proper understanding of Christianity. It 
is impossible for one hundred denomina- 
tional mission boards to bring Christian- 
ity at its best to the people of China. 
Thirteen Protestant theological seminaries 
are unnecessary for the training of 
preachers and teachers in Japan. The 
overlapping of schools, colleges, churches, 
and medical work must be done away 
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with. There are a few union movements 
in China and India that point the way to 
a possible union of many more types of 
work on the part of the different Protest- 
ant denominations. 

The great need of the Orient for the 
development of its religious life is not a 
formal organization like the Western 
church nor an elaborate theology like 
that expressed in the Western creeds. In 
viewing the needs of the Orient we are 
forced to view our own needs and to con- 
fess that both institutions and creeds have 
done all too little to create a new and last- 
ing spiritual vitality. The men who made 
this great Inquiry view with alarm an in- 
stitutionalized religion so formal and so 
great as to be beyond the power of the na- 
tive Oriental to comprehend it or support 
it. A comprehensive and working union 
will reduce the cost of missionary work, 
but, what is far more important, it will 
centralize all working forces to a greater 
efficiency and a deeper brotherhood. A 
united work can lay a greater stress upon 
making religion minister to the whole 
man. The emphasis has been too exclu- 
sively on achieving a personal salvation 
that prepares a man for another world. 
The students of the Orient are calling for 
a religion that has in its program a min- 
istry to every human need—economic and 
social and intellectual as well as religious. 
They can see little or no value in a re- 
ligion that cannot find something to say 
and do about industrial oppression, finan- 
cial greed, and racial discrimination. The 
students of today will become the na- 
tional leaders of tomorrow. It is plain 
that the Christian missions must with a 
united front advance against the domi- 
nant evils and oppressions that limit the 
full development of the Oriental. Run- 
ning through all the life of the East there 
is need of a new message of idealism that 
touches every section of life. 

(3) The most courageous section of 
the Report has to do with the personnel 
of missionary work. It says very di- 
rectly that both the quality of the work 
and the workers on mission fields must be 
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raised. There is a great need in every 
field of missionary activity for workers 
who have stronger personalities, better 
technical training, higher ability for co- 
operation and a greater power to “diffuse 
the Spirit of Christ.” This last quality 
the Report places in Christian influence 
far above institutions and creeds. There 
are many people of this type on mission 
fields but there are many more who do 
not measure up to these exacting stand- 
ards. One member of the Commission 
declared that the best one-third could do 
better work if the other two-thirds were 
withdrawn. 

Some missionaries in reviewing the Re- 
port agree wholly with this estimate. 
Mrs. Pearl Buck, author of The Good 
Earth declares “It is the only book I have 
ever read that seems literally true in its 
every observation and right in every con- 
clusion.” On the other hand, Dr. Alden 
Clark, for many years a distinguished 
missionary in India feels that the Inquiry 
fails to recognize the genuine power of 
inconspicuous men and women. He 
wrote “Missions need many more out- 
standing men and must make every effort 
to secure them. In my observation how- 
ever, missionaries who are not of out- 
standing ability but who are truly Chris- 
tian in experience and attitude are often 
most effective. Many such men are now 
needed and will continue to be needed to 
render services to the younger Churches 
which these Churches cannot afford to 
lose.” All this reminds us that the proph- 
ets who stirred Jerusalem were not 
highly educated, that John the Baptist 
was not a highly trained expert, that Paul 
was considered a poor speaker and of un- 
attractive personality. Without minimiz- 
ing in the least the need of trained ex- 
perts for missionary service, we also need 
to remember that some men possess a 
native spiritual vitality and a sense of 
the power of God which enables them to 
do valiant service in spite of certain limi- 
tations. There have been and still are 
men and women of this type on the mis- 
sion field. 
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Revolutionary is the recommendation 
of the Commission that educational and 
medical work should not be used as dis- 
tinctive evangelistic agencies. They feel 
it is not strictly honest to get hold of 
people by these means to convert them to 
Christianity. Each type of work should 
be able to stand on its own merits and 
for its own specific ends. Schools, medi- 
cine, and hospitals should be used not as 
a means of evangelization, but as a means 
of liberating and enlarging life. There is 
great need of a self-giving without 
preaching. There must be a greater faith 
in invisible successes that come from the 
quiet service of love and helpfulness. 
“This attitude will be in accord with the 
greater patience implied in the permanent 
mission program; the universal Church 
is to arrive, but by its own mode of build- 
ing and in God’s own time.” 

(4) Very impressive is the challenge 
to make Christianity more native and nat- 
ural to the people of the Orient. One 
member of the commission said to me: 
“The most outstanding impression from 
our survey was the utter foreign-ness of 
the Christian institutions.” It is a reve- 
lation to most of us to know how foreign 
our missions have been. The foreign- 
ness has not been so much because it is 
work done in a distant land as because it 
has been done in a fashion so strange to 
the people. In our missionary work we 
have set up strong Occidental institutions 
in the Orient and maintained them in 
ways very alien to the culture and psy- 
chology of the people. Church buildings 
have been built on Western architectural 
lines. Natives have been expected to sit 
in pews when they preferred to sit on the 
ground, to stand or kneel in prayer when 
they were accustomed to prostrate them- 
selves. The institution and the theology 
have been over-emphasized, the ecclesi- 
astical forms and formal church mem- 
bership have been given too central a 
place in the religious life. The church 
has too much been a form to which peo- 
ple must adhere rather than a fellowship 
which was the inevitable result of a com- 


mon spiritual aspiration. These institu- 
tions must be made a natural and spon- 
taneous expression of a vital religious 
experience no matter how slow and un- 
seen may be the results. We are not 
seeking to build institutions but a king- 
dom of God. 

This effort to make Christianity more 
natural to the Orient means also a defi- 
nite plan to transfer the leadership of 
all work and institutions as rapidly as 
possible from western missionaries to na- 
tive workers. In many places this has 
been done. In the end it will mean a 
more natural Christianity and provide 
institutions suitable for the people. Such 
a transfer of leadership will develop the 
talent, capacities and resources both of 
spiritual insight and administrative 
ability. The Commission is convinced 
that more money should be spent in the 
training of native Christians for leader- 
ship and less money spent in the support 
of western missionaries. 

A study of this book, Re-thinking Mis- 
sions, with its vivid portrayal of needs 
and methods for the building of the 
Kingdom of God in the Orient, brings us 
back in the end to the source both of the 
limitations and the success of the great 
enterprise. It all centers in the church 
at home. Our missionaries are as they 
are and have done their work because of 
the ways in which ~ve have trained them. 
They have built the kind of institutions 
we have expected them to build. They 
have been sectarian minded because we 
have been sectarian minded. We do not 
wish to criticize men or institutions un- 
justly for past limitations or failures 
judged from the higher wisdom of today. 
We have all acted with a great spirit of 
devotion to the cause of Christ and His 
kingdom. Both missionaries and 
Churches at home have done the best they 
knew and the ministry has been blessed 
of God. Now “new occasions teach new 
duties.” The movements of life and so- 
ciety around the world are moving faster 
than the religious leaders. We must has- 
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ten to catch up and go ahead. The rec- 
ommendations of the Laymen’s Inquiry 
point the way. May the churches and 
the official missionary boards follow this 
leadership like a guiding star and so 
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place the Church of Christ at the head 
of the world’s forces for the highest de- 
velopment of all human life and the reali- 
zation of Jesus’ vision of a Kingdom of 
God. 


HE Universe seems to be 
nearer a great thought 
than to a great machine.—Sir 
James Jeans 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY 
CO-OPERATION 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 


Editor’s Note: 


This is one of three articles requested from Doctor Hartshorne 


in contemplation of the 1933 meeting of the Religious Education Association. The 
questions to which attention is drawn are provoked by a study of the status and 
trends of religious education which he has been conducting under the auspices of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research with the cooperation of Dr. J. Q. 
Miller, Dr. Willard E. Uphaus, Mr. C. E. Chakerian, Dr. Elsa;Lotz, and Miss 


Helen R. Stearns. 
published by the Yale Press. 


HE term religious education (in this 
article and the two to follow) is 
taken in no narrow sense as bounded by 
the work of Sunday schools, but includes 
all efforts to help children and adults 
achieve maturity of religious citizen- 
ship. Yet chief attention is given to 
the churches and to what is happening, 
under church auspices, to children and 
youth. 
Pearl Buck’s view of the function of 
a mission is that its primary duty is to 
set about the meeting of any and every 
need as these are discovered through 
intimate conversation with people. In 
a sense, the church, no matter where 
it may be, is a missionary enterprise 
as long as any phase of our common 
life remains unredeemed by the spirit 
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of good will. If we are to agree with 
Mrs. Buck, the first duty of the church 
is to find out what folk need, and its 
obligation to meet such needs as are dis- 
covered is as broad and as incisive as 
its knowledge. The church, in other 
words, exists for the purpose of im- 
proving human life and must, if it be 
true to its vision of a redeemed hu- 
manity, either undertake or foster 
every conceivable enterprise the value of 
which for the emancipation of mankind 
is reasonably clear. The church should 
be the rallying ground of co-operative 
effort for the common good. 

The obvious necessity for co-operation 
will be the more apparent if we stop 
for a moment to note certain changes 
that have taken place since the current 
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type of Protestant church organization 
was established. The early Protestant 
churches in this country ministered 
without competition to a geographically 
exclusive, unified, and fairly stable com- 
munity. They drew their constituents 
from their immediate environs. The 
church was the focus of the intellectual 
and social life of the members. It de- 
veloped no co-operative techniques since 
none was necessary. On the contrary, 
as these churches divided and as other 
churches intruded themselves on the 
bailiwicks of the established institutions, 
competition brought about changes in 
procedure which emphasized the isola- 
tion of the churches from one another. 
Each consolidated its forces and pre- 
pared for a siege. 

And this is the type of church struc- 
ture which we inherit. But see what has 
happened while the doors and windows 
of the church were shut like a Noah’s 
ark. Now this isolated, competitive, 
unco-operative institution is set down 
in the midst of a variegated and ex- 
tended community which has no pre- 
cise geographical boundaries and is 
largely transient. It is no longer the 
focus of intellectual and social life, for 
other institutions, such as the press, the 
theater and movie house, periodicals, 
fraternal organizations, and a thousand 
other attention-getters compete for the 
leisure time of the people. The organic 
structure which once served in the 
simple village of yesterday is no longer 
appropriate for the complexities of the 
modern city. Once competitive, the 
churches, though of many faiths, are 
now compelled to join hands and sup- 
port one another if any of them would 
survive, or, surviving, be more than 
an esoteric society of congenial souls 
who enjoy, under an endowment, the 
privilege of quiet worship together. 

I take it, however, that we are not 
interested in merely preserving an in- 
stitution, keeping it alive by tinkering 
with its internal arrangements. We 
would not be bothered to discuss this 


question at all if we were not convinced 
that the church had a unique function 
to perform and was capable of perform- 
ing it under proper leadership and 
equipped with suitable techniques and 
policies; if we did not feel, moreover, 
that changes in the traditional tech- 
niques and policies—that is in the struc- 
ture of the church itseli—were essential 
if it is to get its work done in modern 
society. We ascribe no untouchable 
sanctity to church forms and practices, 
devised as they were for a different cul- 
ture. If the meeting of human need at 
any time calls for new techniques, these 
we shall find or invent, and adopt-— 
until they are established as a part of the 
policy of other institutions. For the 
churches are just the citizens of the 
community banded together to find out 
what life is all about, to draw strength 
from the realization of its meaning, and 
to share with as many persons as pos- 
sible the significance of this meaning 
for every nook and corner of human 
experience. 


What then is the first task of any 
church? If we grant even a part of 
what has been asserted, its final step 
must necessarily be to find out what the 
people whom it serves as members and 
as neighbors really need. But this it 
cannot do as an independent organiza- 
tion. It is too big and difficult an under- 
taking in a modern complex community 
to be accomplished save by the whole- 
hearted co-operation of a large number 
of churches. Take so simple a matter 
as a community census. The residential 
intermingling of members of different 
churches would make a canvass by any 
one church impertinent and ineffective. 
The situation reminds one of the criss- 
crossing and duplication of milk routes. 
In the course of a few minutes in some 
cities a half dozen milk wagons of dif- 
ferent companies will stop on a single 
street—a wasteful procedure for which 
the consumer pays. So it is with 
churches, and again the consumer pays 
in the unnecessary duplication or the 
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misplacement of costly plants and lead- 
ership. 

In a study made of the city of New 
Haven’ it was found that in spite of the 
investment of $5,400,000 in church 
plants and an annual budget of 
$653,324, the sixty-five Protestant 
churches of the city reached only about 
41 per cent of the children 7 to 20 years 
of age who might properly be regarded 
as potential mem- 
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meaning citizens and agencies. Without 
the moral and financial backing of at 
least a large minority these first steps 
toward knowledge of human need can- 
not be taken, and the separate institu- 
tions are left to drift along without pro- 
gram or cause to fire the imagination 
of their members. 

The first need, then, is the need for 
the facts required as a basis for intelli- 
gent planning. Fur- 





bers. How many of 
the remainder had 
ever been touched 
by the church or 
what was happen- 
ing to them now no 
one knew, nor could 
these facts be dis- 
covered from any 
existing records. 

A census, how- 
ever, is perhaps 
the least important 
aspect of a study 





If ever any great human emer- 
gency demanded statesmanlike 
management and the self-sacri- 
ficing labor of men of good will, 
the coming of the tidal flood of 
leisure . . . is such an emergency. 
We are required not to dike this 
tide, but to dig new channels 
through which it may flow. .. . 


ther than this one 
cannot go, so far as 
the specific needs of 
any particular com- 
munity are con- 
cerned. All one can 
do is to illustrate, 
by typical cases 
known to everyone, 
or from studies al- 
ready made, the 
kinds of problems 
which no single 
church can solve by 








which aims at the 

discovery of community needs. Of far 
greater significance than the problem 
of mere numbers is the problem of 
spiritual shortage in the community. 
At what points are people living at 
less than their best in the family, 
in industry and business, in the school, 
in their activities as citizens, in 
their play and recreation? What are 
the obstacles to the fullest development 
and use of the wealth of power and 
talent that is each person’s natural 
heritage? What happens to those who 
fail, or who refuse to be squashed by 
the juggernaut of modern social ma- 
chinery and strike back by means of 
what the upper dog calls crime? To 
answer most of these questions—and 
upon their answer depends any clear 
definition of policy for an institution 
that wishes to be of real help—would 
require the co-operation of all well- 


1. Hugh Hartshorne and J. Q. Miller, Community 
Organization in Religious Education. (New Haven: 
Yale Press, 1932). 





itself but which the 
churches must solve if they are to be 
true to their heritage of service. 

A beginning may well be made with 
the needs of children and certain impli- 
cations that arise for co-operative effort. 
In a study made of New Haven chil- 
dren, time schedules were kept for one 
week. Sixteen of these, representing a 
wide range of social background, reveal 
the following problems: Outside of 
school time, 


. .. it appears that one hour in sixty- 
four was given to something connected with 
religion. No time was spent in personal 
devotions, nor did any of the homes have 
family worship. The four most privileged 
children spent only half the time the others 
did in helping about the home; but they gave 
four times as much time to study as did the 
four who were problem cases. Music and 
other cultural interests were almost com- 
pletely absent from the latter group, but their 
average movie attendance was two and a 
half times a week, as compared with once a 
week for the four privileged children. 


There is little indication that the members 
of the family share in helpful activities of 
mutual concern. There is a g deal said 
about running errands for mother, but one 
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gains the impression that there is not much 
sense of joint ownership in keeping up the 
home. There is little parental counsel and 
leadership in constructive work or recreation. 
Children seem pretty much to go their. own 
way. Father, mother and brothers and sis- 
ters rarely do things together. There are no 
quiet times together for reading aloud, 
stories, meditation, or family worship. If it 
be true that preparation for cooperative and 
useful citizenship in the larger social and 
economic world outside the home depends 
upon first lessons in mutual sharing and re- 
sponsibility within the smaller family circle, 
there is real occasion to ask what is going 
on. A description of the way children spend 
their time is as much a measure of parents 
as it is of the children themselves. 

It is when one notes the wide differences 
reflected in the schedules that the need for a 
total community purview is evident. The 
relationship between economic income and 
time expenditure is manifest. The homes of 
the underprivileged are without many of the 
resources that make them intellectually and 
morally invigorating. 

The most powerful single influence for 
community leadership to take into account is 
the movie. It robs the poorer and less in- 
telligent of both time and money. It is often 
positively corrupting. Alluring pictures are 
the center of children’s conversation. In one 
of the sixteen cases the evidences of over- 
stimulation are quite apparent. In another 
case, a problem boy, the movie is an almost 
daily experience. It takes the time and 
dominates the thought and imagination of 
those who-have the least power to discrimi- 
nate or the least inhibition over evil sugges- 
tion. There is evidence for these statements 
apart from the time schedules of a few 
isolated cases. 

Tied up with the problem of unwholesome, 
commercialized amusement is that of undi- 
rected leisure time, especially on week-ends. 
The Sunday schedule of the problem boy al- 
ready mentioned is an example of this sort 
of thing. At 1:30 o’clock he “killed time” on 
the way to the show. At 4:30 he “went on 
the corner and killed time.” No less signifi- 
cant a part of the total picture is the gang 
activity of many children. What is there for 
a fellow to do but go to a movie or to his 
club? After he arrives at the club, what is 
there to do but gamble, fight, or talk about 
the girls? There is no one in his own home 
or apparently anywhere else who cares what 
he does. With all the service agencies at 
work in New Haven, he and many others are 
still uncared for.’ 


From these time schedules and from 
a long series of tests of conduct and 
ethical discrimination given to hundreds 
of children, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 


2. This and subsequent quotations in this article 
are taken, with permission, from the book cited. 
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In the first place there were wide dif- 
ferences between children of different 
social groups. 


Intelligence, culture, and a favorable en- 
vironment led to finer discriminations and 
behavior in social relationships. Views on 
religious, social, and economic matters were 
usually fairer. The depth and range of the 
feelings (of privileged children) with respect 
to propositions that are not wholly either true 
or false were more nearly in keeping with 
sensible mature judgment. They could be 
trusted to do the honest and fair thing even 
though not under direct observation. They 
were more inclined to carry on with things 
worth while in spite of distractions and 
allurements. ; 

We have heard about individual and class 
differences in public education for a couple 
of decades. A city school system without a 
trained psychiatrist, special teachers and 
rooms, or other arrangements to care for 
problem children, is now considered greatly 
behind the time. This is true whether the 
children be geniuses or dullards. Whatever 
may be the position of religious leaders at 
the heads of church boards or regional and 
national councils with respect to these things, 
we do know that the rank and file of local 
community leaders are almost completely 
unaware of the extent and significance of 
these differences. 

In any city the size of New Haven one 
finds many individual congregations of the 
same general denomination. Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Congregationalists are organized in 
communities extremely different socially, 
economically, racially; and yet upon investi- 
gation one finds Sunday-school teachers 
using the same denominational literature for 
all their classes. An occasional teacher will 
be ingenious and persistent enough to learn 
the facts about his pupils, and build his 
methods and select his materials on the basis 
of this information. There is no more fun- 
damental reason for cooperative effort than 
that of drawing the attention of a whole 
community to the imperative and specialized 
demands of individuals and groups. Reli- 
giously and psychologically no community 
can rise above the worst of its elements. 


In the second place, certain universal 
needs stand out. It is amazing that the 
choicest children often are sadly at a 
loss in making ethical discriminations. 


They subscribe strongly to religious rites 
and beliefs and to desirable social conven- 
tions, but their actual knowledge about what 
constitutes right and wrong and _ their 
opinions about what is best to do are often 
at fault. They will lie, cheat, and steal under 
fewer provocations, but the simple truth re- 
mains that they say they will still lie, cheat, 
and steal if the conditions are right. Many 
are tempted to accept lighter forms of dis- 
honesty such as lying to save social prestige 
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or cheating to win personal and group prizes 
in contests as inconsequential; but when one 
puts with these less serious misdemeanors 
the absolute committal of well-to-do children 
to material standards of success, one wonders 
what their conduct will be in adulthood when 
property rights and securities are at stake. 
The further fact that children abundantly 
provided for, as far as home and school re- 
quirements are concerned, are nevertheless 
little susceptible to suggestions of coopera- 
tion and kindness is a serious matter. The 
most favored are at times even less disposed 
to share than those who have little or noth- 
ing. The privileged youngsters seem oblivi- 
ous of such rank injustices as permit poverty 
and war. Much of this social blindness and 
irresponsibility is due to sheer ignorance. 

Finally: 

One notices as one examines the responses 
to a series of situations more or less similar 
how individuals and groups fluctuated in 
their judgments and conduct. Intelligent 
children were more consistently wise and 
good; yet they failed frequently enough to 
suggest that life situations have to be met 
and -nastered separately and individually. 
This particularity of outlook and conduct was 
well demonstrated in their opinions as to 
when one would be justified in lying or steal- 
ing, and in the actual test situations when 
honesty and fair play were involved. 

Thus general motivation and good will fail 
in complex situations where essential data 
are missing. Scores of situations constantly 
confront the growing child that demand spe- 
cial attention. Specific knowledge and skills 
are required to insure ethical conduct in these 
Situations. The great majority find them- 
selves thrust in a world situation for which 
their religious education has not prepared 
them. They are without chart or compass. 
They are without criteria for determining 
their course of action. 


It can readily be seen that by co-oper- 
ative effort the churches of a community 
might make some progress in meeting 
these obvious needs. In addition to 
gathering data of this sort for their own 
children, they might set up experimental 
centers to determine the best methods 
for meeting widely divergent needs. 
They might discover and assign the 
leadership of the entire community ac- 
cording to locat demands and circum- 
stances. They might set up projects and 
excursions to acquaint the various mem- 
bers of the community with one another 
so as to promote mutual understanding. 

The factors in city life which lead to 
the indifferent or anti-social attitudes of 
children and youth are similar in all 
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modern communities. The typical 
movie, attended once a week on the 
average and by less privileged children 
twice or more, offers peculiar problems 
of control. Certainly only by joint effort 
can anything constructive be accom- 
plished. In general, public recreation 
facilities and clubs for leisure time are 
grossly inadequate to care either for all 
who need their service, or for all the 
needs of those who are thus reached. 
The already overprivileged have easiest 
access to these opportunities and the 
underprivileged, in this as in other mat- 
ters, are relatively neglected. 


How can any one church handle such 
needs? Yet it is not difficult to imagine 
a co-operative organization through 
which all the churches might pool their 
efforts, taking it as their first duty to 
their community that every last child 
in the city shall have the chance to 
spend his leisure time in wholesome 
ways under wise and sympathetic lead- 
ership. This provision, coupled with 
specialized counseling and treatment for 
those who are physically or mentally 
handicapped, would go a long way to- 
ward saving the youth of any city from 
moral disintegration. 

Yet this is not enough. In our east- 
ern cities, as in New Haven, many chil- 
dren old enough to get their working 
papers seek jobs to help either them- 
selves or their parents. These are blind 
alley jobs. They offer no future. One 
cannot go from them to positions pay- 
ing a living wage. They sap what little 
ambition these children have and doom 
them to the human scrap heap which 
so disgraces the intelligence and good- 
will of modern America. Yet this is 
only one minor aspect of the tragedy 
of our present economic disorder. If 
the church wants to save human beings 
from moral degradation, it must neces- 
sarily interest itself in the conditions 
which produce this degradation. It can- 
not escape from facing the humani- 
tarian issues presented by modern 
industry. } 
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But again, what can any one church 
do to affect the industrial policy of a 
city? Yet it is not hard to imagine a 
situation in which the combined efforts 
of churches to force the consideration 
of the effects of industrial conditions on 
the personal welfare of those involved 
might well meet with some measure of 
success. And the same thing applies to 
problems arising from misgovernment 
in all its ramifications. The organiza- 
tion of sentiment on the side of fair play 
and decency is no small item in the 
control of public policy, and this the 
combined efforts of the churches could 
accomplish. 


I have mentioned only a few of the 
more obvious social needs presented by 
any community which, to be faced, must 
be investigated, and, to be met, must 
arouse public opinion on the side of the 
church’s interest in human well being. 
Yet, so far as I am aware, no com- 
munity in America has a co-operative 
organization of churches that are facing 
these needs in concrete terms. 


There is another problem, closely re- 
lated to those so far mentioned, with 
reference to which the church has the 
most obvious opportunity it has had for 
generations. I refer to the coming of 
leisure. The church is an essentially 
leisure-time institution. The leisure of 
the working man has been steadily in- 
creasing in recent years. Today millions 
have no work at all and a large pro- 
portion of them will never again be 
employed. Our new labor saving ma- 
chinery can supply us with necessities 
and luxuries without the full time em- 
ployment of all our able bodied men 
and women.’ Whether the cut in em- 
ployment is made in terms of sex or 
age or daily hours, the cut will come 
and it will mean that for the first time 
in history men and women who work 
will also be men and women of leisure, 


3. See especially the articles on Technocracy in the 
November and December New Outlook, 1932, and C. 


Del. Burns, Leisure in the Modern World (New York: 
The Century Co., 1932). 
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free to spend hours of their time—in 
what? 


This query is the challenge to our 
intelligence as churchmen. The center 
of gravity of our culture is shifting 
from a culture of labor to a culture of 
play. Yet we are totally unprepared for 
this step. Our educational policies 
practically ignore the problem. Youth 
today go to school to increase their 
economic opportunities. They must 
soon go to school to increase their 
power to use their leisure wisely. Has 
the church any proposals for the use of 
this free time? Is it competent to or- 
ganize either the unemployed or the 
partially employed in a program of 
creative activity in art, music, study, 
politics, or social reconstruction? We 
have been long inveighing against the 
evil results of industrial slavery. But 
when men are released from this 
slavery, what then? Can we take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to help 
mankind onward to a higher level of 
personal and social living than anything 
we have known before? This is our 
problem, not the problem of industry. 
Yet so far, the average church is doing 
practically nothing to provide a whole- 
some, constructive leisure-time program 
for its own members—much less for its 
neighbors. 


It is at this point that the collapse of 
the prohibition movement becomes an 
acute problem. Drink is a characteris- 
tic form of recreation to which men will 
inevitably turn if they are neither pro- 
tected from those who profit by their 
degradation nor helped to some mode 
of life which makes drink less attrac- 
tive. Before the days of prohibition, 
industry had already brought strong 
pressure to bear on employees to give 
up alcohol, but with shorter working 
hours for all and with larger numbers 
of unemployed this pressure will be 
greatly relieved, and all the gains of 
the temperance movement made before 
the days of prohibition will be lost. It 
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is difficult to overstate the seriousness 
of this prospect. 

As the one institution which ministers 
to all ages and all social classes, the 
church has a unique opportunity to con- 
tribute not only suggestion but leader- 
ship and a practical program to meet 
this situation as it moves down upon us. 
If ever any great human emergency de- 
manded statesmanlike management and 


the self-sacrificing labor of men of good 
will, the coming of the tidal flood of 
leisure, the first ripples of which are 
already lapping at our doors, is such an 
emergency. We are not required to dike 
this tide, but to dig new channels through 
which it may flow, to turn the power 
wheels of a new social order which the 
new leisure of the toilers may yet create. 
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HE real danger in the advance of 
physical science is not theological but 
ethical—not in materialism of science, but 
the material gifs of science. It is the 
danger arising from the sudden acquisi- 


tion of power. 


The question on which the fate of the 
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world depends is whether the human race 
has the moral stamina to withstand such 
unprecedented powers as have recently 
been placed in its unpracticed hands.— 
Edwin E. Slosson 
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PROHIBITION: A STUDY IN PERSPECTIVES 


ORLO J. PRICE 


HE present status of the “noble ex- 

periment” of prohibition calls for 
more intelligent discussion than it is re- 
ceiving. As is the case with most ques- 
tions affecting personal habits, a scien- 
tific, dispassionate attitude is difficult to 
maintain. The wets and drys feel 
so deeply on the subject that any agree- 
ment or compromise is hopeless. The 
great middle group,—without deep con- 
victions,—which oscillates from one side 
to the other,—now out of patience with 
the liquor traffic, now turning against 
prohibition,—wields the balance of. pow- 
er, and often, without accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts, is swayed by the zeal 
and ardor of whichever group is taking 
the aggressive. 

In the following discussion the desir- 
ability of doing away with the traffic in 
beverage alcohol is assumed from the 
start. The effort is made to point out 
some of the mistakes that have been 
made, and in the light of past experience 
to suggest lines along which a new strat- 
egy must be wrought out if the drys hope 
to carry on the war to a finish. 


et SF SF 
One criticism of the drys frequently 
made is that, when the Eighteenth 


Amendment was enacted, they forthwith 
stopped all “temperance education.” The 
writer recently asked a forward-looking 
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pastor who had been an ardent worker 
for the outlawry of the liquor traffic what 
his reply was to this stricture. “I was 
pastor of a good-sized church during part 
of these prohibition years,” was his an- 
swer, “but I found it next to impossible 
to do anything real in the line of temper- 
ance education. When I preached on the 
evil of the beverage alcohol habit, my 
people felt that I was insinuating that 
they were violating the law. When talks 
were given to the children, their reaction 
was, ‘Well, isn’t drinking against the law 
anyway?’ So, I had to give it up as a 
bad job.” 

If this pastor’s experience is typical, 
have we not here a partial explanation of 
the so-called lapse of the drys? Con- 
gregations will listen to excoriations of 
the officers of the law for not enforcing 
prohibition, and will give money for a 
law enforcement drive, but why listen to 
tirades against a habit which has sup- 
posedly been cut off through delegaliza- 
tion of the traffic? 

At first blush they are right. Women 
ceased to campaign for suffrage after the 
Nineteenth Amendment was adopted. 
Opponents of slavery stopped picturing 
the evils of slavery after this issue was 
constitutionally settled. Prohibitionists 
had been called cranks, men of one idea, 
Puritans, and even worse names,—what 

















would they not have been called had they 
continued to harp on a matter that was 
settled? The victory for prohibition was 
apparently so overwhelming that the log- 
ical thing to do was to expend the further 
efforts of the temperance people agitating 
for law enforcement. Even the system- 
atic instruction in the effects of alcohol 
in the schools, broadened into “health 
education,” and education for self-control, 
but omitted, often, all reference to the 
evils and the dangers of alcohol. The 
Quarterly Temperance Lessons of the 
International Sunday School series lost 
their punch and were devoted to general 
teachings on self-discipline. About the 
only public temperance educators left 
were the Anti-Saloon League representa- 
tives who appeared in churches on Sun- 
days to raise their annual budget. 

Any other course than the one fol- 
lowed by the drys was almost too much 
to expect of human nature. Further- 
more, the drys were war-weary. They 
had been fighting drink and its allied 
evils so long that they were glad to turn 
to the constructive tasks of world peace, 
church unity, and religious education. 
We must admit they were logical; but 
were they right? 

The advocates of slavery had been 
completely crushed, and world sentiment 
was against them. The opponents of 
woman suffrage had nothing to gain by 
keeping up the fight. But here was a 
different kind of an issue, where was in- 
volved a human appetite and a powerful, 
organized traffic which made use of all 
the methods of promoting business which 
money could buy. Also, there was a rec- 
ord writ large, of successes and defeats 
in this same war, reaching back to the 
beginning of the country’s history. In 
fact, history had repeated itself several 
times over in a hundred years. “The 
drys might have known,” is easy to say. 
They had seen the fight stop when the 
dry cause was won, only to experience 
reaction and repeal. 

Even if the drys had understood and 
remembered all this,—as in fact some of 
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their leaders did,—it is doubtful if they 
could have devised a method of education 
adapted to the mood of the times. They 
believed that the point had been reached 
where coercion must supplement educa- 
tion if the gains of education were to be 
conserved. Their reasoning was of the 
usual kind. We educate the public mind 
to the place where a large group approve 
a certain course of social action. The 
next step is to provide for the coercion 
of the rest by law and government. The 
law is made for rogues who must be com- 
pelled. After the enactment of the law, 
the law itself is supposed to be an edu- 
cational force. Almost any of our ordi- 
nary social legislation will illustrate the 
point. How quickly workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, mothers’ pensions, the 
shorter working day for women, by their 
sheer educational influence, make further 
agitation unnecessary. 

Of course the crucial question is, at 
what point shall education call upon the 
state—the arm of the law—to complete 
the job? The usual answer would be, 
that as soon as the majority of the people 
want a certain pattern of conduct ob- 
served, the minority should be coerced. 
This has been the American plan even 
in much of the temperance legislation. 
When a town council, a legislature, or a 
body of voters, decides for no-license, no- 
license it is, and the thirsty minority has 
to get on as best it can. We give short 
shrift to minorities in America. In view 
of this obvious fact of history and cus- 
tom, it is demanding that the alcohol traf- 
fic be the one exception to the rule, when 
zealous “temperance” advocates now urge 
that we abjure all political action and de- 
pend on education and moral suasion 
alone. Very early in the fight this plea 
was effectively answered by Gen. James 
Appleton before the Maine Legislature, 
1837: “It is sufficiently difficult to re- 
form the manners and habits of the com- 
munity when the influence and authority 
of the law can be brought to aid the ob- 
ject, but to do this against the powerful 
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interests of a numerous class created by 
law is scarcely possible.” 

But granted that where a habit-forming 
drug is concerned, it is not practicable 
for 51 per cent of the people to coerce 
49 per cent, and that education must 
carry on much further before effective 
legislation can be secured, how long must 
we wait, what percentage must want a 
law before that law 
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cational influence, how do we account for 
the apparent change of view on the part 
of so many as to the wisdom of prohibi- 
tion? The prohibitionist cannot evade 
this question. Is the change real or only 
apparent? If one were to judge by the 
Presidential election, in which the eco- 
nomic issue was probably the dominant 
one, we could not be sure. The fact, how- 

ever, that nine states 





is passed? The pro- 
hibitionist will prob- 
ably maintain that a 
larger majority than 
obtained for the 
Eighteenth Amend- 
ment could not rea- 
sonably be asked. 


persists in men. 





A larger consideration should 
be given to those things by which 
men live, if we are to understand 
why the alcohol habit exists and 


repealed by popular 
vote their state en- 
forcement laws in 
the last election, is 
another matter. 
True, we may agree 
with Lady Astor 
that this was merely 








He can quote un- 
precedented majorities of the people’s 
representatives in Congress and in the 
state legislatures: In the United States’ 
Senate, the vote was 65 to 20 (3% to 1); 
in the United States’ House, 282 to 128 
21/5 to 1); in the forty-six states, out 
of forty-eight ratifying, the vote was, in 
the Senates 1,309 to 240 (5 1/3 to 1); 
in the houses of representatives, 3,775 to 
1,025 (3% to 1). Before the move for 
national prohibition, all but fifteen states 
had prohibition laws of their own. Thus, 
on the face of the returns, at least, the 
majority undertaking to coerce the mi- 
nority was sufficiently large to satisfy the 
demands of just and fair government. 
As to whether this dry majority of legis- 
lators represented as great a dry majority 
of the population, the prohibitionist can 
quote the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics as far back as 1887 as estimating 
that—thirty-three years before national 
prohibition—the drinking of liquor was 
confined to 25.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion. So that it is altogether probable, 
considering the enormous dry territory, 
that the percentage of liquor drinkers was 
already reduced below 20 per cent of the 
population by 1920. 

If then the dry cause had gone far 
enough to justify a sweeping law, and if 
the law itself is supposed to be an edu- 


a protest against the 
violation of the prohibition laws. But 
the effect on the question of legislation 
is the same however we consider it. 
Some reversal of public opinion seems to 
have taken place. 

Several explanations for this wet re- 
action suggest themselves: (1) The edu- 
cational process had not sufficiently 
achieved, in spite of the showing made 
by the vote, to justify a national law. (2) 
Such a restrictive law as prohibition in- 
evitably brings a reaction after the neces- 
sary emotional drive is over. (3) The 
power of habit in the millions of addicts 
will break down any law that stands in 
the way of gratification. (4) Poor en- 
forcement reacted to build dissatisfaction 
with, and to encourage further disregard 
of, the law. Violation led to further vio- 
lation as the sentiment grew that the law 
was not to be taken seriously. The out- 
lawed traffic itself practised sabotage. 
The crash of the economic order in 1929 
was the long awaited opportunity for an 
effective drive by the wet forces. (5) 
The greed for easy profits on the part 
of the traffic itself, plus the general be- 
wilderment and desire on the part of the 
rich to unload high taxes on to the drink 
business, gave rise to the enormous prop- 
aganda that we have witnessed in the last 
three years. 
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It is scarcely possible to appraise these 
and other alleged causes for the “break 
down” of prohibition without a glance at 
the main features of the war on alcohol 
of the last century and a half. Of all 
so-called reforms, the temperance reform 
is one of the most dramatic stories. Al- 
ready before Dr. Benjamin Rush’s Essay 
in 1785 on the “Effects of Ardent Spirits 
upon the Human Mind and Body,” the 
colonists had passed restrictive legisla- 
tion “to mitigate the evils of intemper- 
ance.” The first three presidents ex- 
pressed openly their anxiety over the de- 
basement wrought by the drink evil. In 
1826 after the publication of Lyman 
Beecher’s sermons on intemperance, the 
movement began in earnest. By 1835 
there were over 8,000 local temperance 
societies with 1,500,000 members, in a 
population of 15,000,000. Nearly a third 
of the population of New York City be- 
longed to such societies. Drinking de- 
creased until between 1829 and 1838 the 
number of distilleries dropped from 1,149 
to 337. This was a movement for mod- 
eration in the use of “ardent spirits” only. 
Temperance societies permitted the use of 
fermented and vinous liquors which now 
began to increase in popularity, with the 
result that the Second National Temper- 
ance Convention in 1836 declared for to- 
tal abstinence from all intoxicating liq- 
uors. 


The next step was the advocacy of 
stopping the traffic in liquors as the only 
way left, since the teaching of temperance 
was not bringing the good results at first 
promised. General Appleton, quoted 
above, faced squarely the objection that 
such a law could not be enforced: “Now, 
admit the validity of this objection and it 
proves the utter hopelessness of the case, 
for no one, we presume, will venture the 
supposition that you can accomplish 
against the law what you cannot effect 
with it.” 

Though prohibition of the traffic be- 
gan to be urged in the 1830’s, experiments 
with reforming the individual and with 
no-license by localities were carried on 
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for a score of years, before state prohi- 
bition commended itself to the majority 
of temperance reformers. The “Wash- 
ingtonian Movement,” begun in 1840 and 
ended in 1843, was the most spectacular 
of the campaigns against drink. It was 
a moral suasion effort begun in a group 
of reformed drunkards. So many stopped 
drinking in a space of time less than three 
years that the drink business was well- 
nigh ruined. For example, in Cleveland 
only eight licensed houses were left out 
of ninety-nine; in St. Louis, twenty-seven 
out of 134; in Providence, forty-one out 
of 209. But the effect was only ephem- 
eral. In a few years there were more 
saloons than ever. Reformers blamed a 
persistent and ruthless traffic, and set out 
to take away the right to make and sell. 
In up-state New York in 1845, out of 
856 towns, 728 voted no-license; in 1847 
nearly the entire state of Massachusetts, 
including Boston, went for no-license; 
Michigan and Ohio, in 1850 and 1851 
respectively, made the granting of licenses 
unconstitutional. 


But none of these efforts was effective. 
Leaders next moved on to the prohibition 
of the manufacture as well as sale, by 
states. Maine adopted prohibition in 
1851. In the next four years, iwelve 
more states followed her example, and 
several others just missed. But begin- 
ning 1856 the recession began and by 
1865 only three prohibition states were 
left. The reasons usually assigned for 
this sudden change are: the anti-slavery 
agitation that was absorbing the attention 
of reformers, side-tracked prohibition; 
and the fact that these laws were easily 
obtained caused them to be easily lost. 
It was a period of many reforms and the 
liquor power was not organized on a large 
scale; with this repudiation of prohibi- 
tion, one cycle of the struggle was com- 
pleted. The steps had been: (1) mod- 
eration in the use of ardent spirits; (2) 
total abstinence from ardent spirits; (3) 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liq- 
uors; (4) withholding licenses from the 
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rum seller by localities; (5) state prohi- 
bition, and repeal. 


With the end of the Civil War a new 
cycle opened with new problems to meet. 
The Internal Revenue Act of 1862 had 
given national recognition and standing 
to the traffic for the first time. Immedi- 
ately, the same year, the brewers organ- 
ized on a national scale to fight the col- 
lection of a federal tax. Things moved 
swiftly. John B. Gough’s pledge-signing 
campaign is typical of this period. The 
Prohibition Party was founded in 1869, 
and the Woman’s Crusade in Ohio in 
1873 gave birth to the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in 1874. By the 
80’s another prohibition era was looming. 
From 1880 to 1886, seven states voted on 
prohibition, six adopting it by large ma- 
jorities. The next four years the wave 
ebbed and out of fourteen states voting, 
twelve recorded defeats for the prohibi- 
tionists, and two, success. However, in 
all the states voting between 1880-90, 
over 45 per cent of the votes cast were 
for the dry side. Temperance reformers 
were back at the starting point again, so 
far as legislation was concerned. 


The third cycle of anti-alcohol war be- 
gan with the organization of the Anti- 
Saloon League in the nineties. As early 
as 1892, the evangelical churches were, 
in their official gatherings, practically a 
unit for the destruction of the liquor traf- 
fic. The League’s slogan was, “The 
church in action against the saloon.” This 
was a new type of organization. It rep- 
resented business as well as religious 
America. Its leaders were well-groomed, 
wide awake young preachers or lawyers; 
the policy was opportunist, but the goal 
was clean cut and definite, viz. to elect 
men to office who would enact the will 
of the people as regards liquor, into law. 
Dry candidates were indorsed in what- 
ever party they appeared, provided there 
was a chance of election, and the records 
of legislators were carefully recorded. 
The effort was made to capitalize the 
anti-alcohol sentiment that already ex- 
isted, rather than to engage in elaborate 
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educational work. The Prohibition Party 
was regarded by the League as inconse- 
quential, if not a hindrance to the prog- 
ress of the cause, since the League be- 
lieved the campaign could best be waged 
without a one-issue political party. One 
of the early objectives was to secure for 
communities the right of home rule on 
the saloon question,—local option,—be- 
ginning with the smallest political unit. 
The Machine Age was here and manufac- 
turers were feeling the loss occasioned 
by empty machines on Blue Monday. 
Workmen’s Compensation laws were be- 
ing agitated and employers were facing 
the accident hazard. It was a matter of 
dollars and cents. The church was weary 
bickering with a damaging business and 
was ready for a final show-down. 

But this third wave of anti-alcohol leg- 
islation had been prepared for more 
thoroughly than those of the fifties and 
eighties had been. For the W. C. T. U. 
had begun in 1884 to secure laws requir- 
ing scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools, and inside of five years 
twenty-five states had made such instruc- 
tion compulsory. All the rest followed 
by 1902. The International Sunday 
School lessons were reaching upwards of 
20,000,000 children and adults with a 
temperance lesson each three months. 
The Sons of Temperance, an organiza- 
tion saved from the wreckage of the 
Washingtonian Movement in the forties, 
and the Independent Order of Good Tem- 
plars, organized 1851, had thousands of 
lodges over the whole country. The vari- 
ous red, blue, and white ribbon move- 
ments had had a great vogue and made 
their contributions. An enormous litera- 
ture of the temperance movement had 
grown up. Dr. Leigh Colvin, in the 
preparation of his volume, Prohibition in 
the United States, 1926, consulted ap- 
proximately two thousand books and pam- 
phlets on the subject, largely written be- 
fore this new movement for prohibition. 


1. From this excellent work much of the historical 
data of this paper are taken. 
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This educational propaganda must have 
reached the great majority of the people 
by the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Many millions of voters had 
grown up under the temperance instruc- 
tion of day school and Sunday school and 
although the old time high-powered tem- 
perance lecturer had disappeared and 
pledge signing was a thing of the past 
before 1900, there was doubtless a broad- 
er intelligence on the subject than pre- 
ceded the other two great drives against 
alcohol in the fifties and eighties. 

The rest of the story is contemporary 
history to the middle-aged and older. 
This third wave was a tidal wave and 
swept all before it. War feeling helped 
and made the fight easier. From 1889 to 
1907 there were no additions to the col- 
umn of dry states. Maine, Kansas, and 
North Dakota were holding the fort 
alone. By 1914, nine states had adopted 
prohibition. In 1914 five states went dry 
by popular vote; in 1915 five more passed 
prohibitory laws. Even South Carolina, 
which had been trying the dispensary sys- 
tem for twenty-two years, voted for pro- 
hibition by the largest percentage of the 
people’s vote in any state. In 1916 four 
further states were added. By the end 
of 1919, thirty-three states had gone dry, 
eight by legislative enactment and twenty- 
five by popular vote. Six of these states 
resubmitted the question for a second 
vote, only to receive a total of three times 
as large a majority for prohibition as the 
first vote gave. 

The all-party-no-party Anti-Saloon 
League had “cashed in” on the sentiment 
that had been built up by more than a 
century of education in church, school, 
library, and lecture hall. The hour had 
struck for a clean sweep. Wartime pro- 
hibition was passed by Congress after an 
extraordinary campaign of petitioning. 
The landslide for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment seemed to show that America was 


done with the liquor traffic as a legalized. 


business. “The Volstead Act followed in 
1920. A show of enforcement began 
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which grew weaker under the Coolidge 
administration. The rest is a controver- 
sial story, save the fact that both major 
political conventions in 1932 declared for 
repeal and for the return of liquor con- 
trol to the states, with professed inten- 
tions that the “saloon” should not be per- 
mitted. Although the party with the 
boldest declaration for repeal won the 
election, there seems to be no convincing 
evidence that the wet and dry issue was 
the deciding one. 

Three times America has attempted to 
extirpate the traffic in alcohol through 
moral suasion assisted by legislation. The 
first effort, that of the fifties, was pre- 
ceded by highly emotional temperance 
revivals; the second, that of the eighties, 
was ushered in by total abstinence pledge 
taking; the third was prepared for by 
instruction of the youth in churches and 
schools for nearly a score of years before 
the prohibition movement fairly opened. 
In spite of what would seem to have been 
adequate preparation, we are faced today 
with the threat of having to begin all over 
again for the fourth effort to solve this 
age-old human problem. Is the danger 
real, or are we witnessing merely a swing 
of the pendulum that is inevitable in case 
of any radical reform? 
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A brief discussion of some of the most 
pertinent facts affecting the status today 
should help clear up a confused situation, 
indicate directions of educational pro- 
cedure, and suggest programs of action to 
continue the outlawry of the traffic. Be- 
low we shall try to lift out of this com- 
plex those factors which seem most re- 
sponsible for the present status of the 
drink question, that we may be able to 
see some of the tasks which face educa- 
tion and government. 

(1) Modern advertising, or propagan- 
da, is due soon for a critical study, if not 
something more, if we are to retain any 
slight control of our own _ behavior. 
Though not a new activity of the human 
mind, the extent to which it is carried, 
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through the subsidies of wealth and 
through the co-operation of art, psychol- 
ogy, and science is both new and stagger- 
ing. What possible chance has dental 
science to educate us, as against the daily 
appeal of Amos ’n’ Andy? The an- 
nouncement of the American Medical 
Association of the deleterious effect of a 
patent medicine, may be read once by a 
few thousand, but the praises of this 
panacea may be heard by millions over 
the air, and read in a subsidized press 
daily, year after year. How can unprof- 
itable truth catch up with profitable lies? 
We glory (or did once) in our freedom 
of speech and of the press. So we were 
proud once of freedom of contract. But 
the courts have ruled that freedom of 
contract is all but nullified by the unequal 
power of the contracting parties. What 
about the unequal power of a lie with 
millions of money behind it, and of a 
truth going in rags? With our modern 
ways of propaganda, the old watchwords 
of liberty become veiled opportunities for 
selfish aggrandizement, distortion, and 
degradation. 


One of the most astounding features of 
the wet drive in recent months has been 
its use of wild statements. President 
Butler, of Columbia, June 19, in the New 
York Times, was quoted as saying that 
“Congress . . . could collect, by the low- 
est estimate, $1,500,000,000 in beverage 
revenues from the seventeen wet states,” 
whereas the largest amount ever collected 
before national prohibition was only a 
little more than one-fourth of this 
amount. Statements to the effect that 
the United States is drinking more liquor 
than in wet days are followed soon after 
by a statement of a leading brewer that 
the people have forgotten how to drink 
beer and that a nationwide radio hook-up 
would be necessary to get them to use it! 


The wets have recognized that men do 
not live by facts alone, nor by reason. 
They have emotionalized their drive as 
the drys did in the days when they were 
the besiegers. Through the weekly and 
monthly magazines, and through the daily 


press, they have played up the “young 
people learning to drink,” the “danger of 
poison liquor,” the corruption of govern- 
ment by the bootlegger, and the loss of 
government revenue. It is enlightening 
that the leaders in the wet drive who 
lament the havoc that liquor is making 
today are not the ones who were worried 
over the ravages of liquor in the days of 
the legalized traffic, but rather those who 
stand to profit by the return of legal 
liquor. 

(2) The third-party prohibitionists 
have told us for more than sixty years 
that a fundamental weakness lay within 
the Anti-Saloon League’s omni-partisan 
plan. They point to the obvious fact that 
legislative machinery and administrative 
machinery of government are not identical 
and that it is the administrative machinery 
that matters most. They point to numer- 
ous cases where prohibition was voted by 
a large majority—as high as three to one 
—only to be followed by farcical en- 
forcement which soon caused the voters 
to reverse their opinion. They maintain 
that political machines are often bi-par- 
tisan and are independent of voters who 
place one party in office, then another, 
while conditions remain unchanged. They 
quote one of their prophets as saying that, 
“Government is one per cent law and 
ninety-nine per cent administration.” 
They review the history of temperance 
legislation and find the same phenomena 
constantly recurring:—a well meaning 
electorate expressing at the ballot box its 
desire to do away with liquor, followed 
by the same nullification, permitted and 
encouraged by the small political machine 
that controls administrative government. 
These prohibitionists tell us that in our 
capitalistic society political machines are 
motivated as are business machines, viz. 
by the hunger for profits. There being 
no profit in enforcement,—only grief and 
risk of defeat at the hands of a boycott- 
ing traffic that does not forget,—the easy 
way for political bosses is to take the 
profit which an outlawed traffic will pay 
and allow the law to be ignored. This 
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diagnosis seems to fit the facts. Our 
American democracy thus far extends 
only to the legislative, never to the exec- 
utive branch of government! Certain it 
is, laws do not enforce themselves, even 
when they have no opposition ; much less 
do laws “work” which have lusty oppo- 
nents. 

The drys, led by the Anti-Saloon 
League, have developed an effective tech- 
nique for getting the dry sentiment reg- 
istered at the ballot box. They have been 
a tragic failure when faced with the task 
of getting and keeping control of the 
political machines that do the actual gov- 
erning. This is due in part to the 
squeamish attitude of the church that it 
must “keep out of politics,” an attitude 
which is based on false premises and 
which has no justification in the history 
of the church. When the church is will- 
ing to roll up its sleeves and take the risk 
of a few bruises and of getting its eccle- 
siastical robes soiled, its millions of mem- 
bers need not stand helpless while a few 
hundreds of well-organized politicians 
nullify its will. Is it a religious act to 
cast a ballot but a “political” act to attend 
a party caucus and work on a county com- 
mittee? Political organizations are not 
afraid of individual votes, they fear only 
organized voters. Dry voters from all 
parties have no organized means of mak- 
ing their will felt in administration. It 
is here that the wets have out-maneuvered 
the drys. And not until the drys find a 
way to control the government when they 
are in the majority, and to enforce the 
legislation which they create, can their 
enactments be effective. 

There is a still more subtle and sinister 
phase, which emerges as we go further 
into the political situation, and which 
drys may have to face before the war is 
over. It is tersely expressed by Wm. 
McGuire, in the Baptist of Aug. 27, 1932: 


Precisely because the experiment of prohibi- 
tion in the United States tried to eliminate the 
liquor traffic while leaving predatory business 
and corrupt politics in full sway, that same 
combination of predatory business and corrupt 
politics paralyzed the enforcement of prohibi- 
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tion, and is now in a fair way to bring back the 
saloon. Have prohibitionists yet learned the 
lesson, or will they still try to destroy the 
liquor business while protecting the business and 
political connections that make it invulnerable? 





What the kept political machine is 
doing to prohibition, it is doing to all 
other areas of government as well, and 
it may be that no control of politics for 
the purposes of prohibition enforcement 
can be finally effective until and unless 
the alliance of politics with privilege and 
corrupting business is broken—a task 
worthy a broader and more powerful or- 
ganization than the drys have ever yet 
possessed. 

(3) New voters who have come of age 
since 1920, who never saw the degrada- 
tion of the license-system of saloons, are 
doubtless a factor in the present status. 
There are millions of these. They know 
little of the evil of intemperance, which 
William Lloyd Garrison believed a great- 
er danger to America than slavery. They 
have seen speakeasies, but not a saloon; 
they have seen a few intoxicated, but 
know nothing of habitual drunkards. 
They know the bootlegger with his suit- 
case, but cannot remember the beer 
wagon. They are cynical about prohibi- 
tion for they know about liquor parties 
and cocktails in the “best homes.” But 
they are at the same time the only sober 
generation that ever grew up in a west- 
ern nation. But many of these scorn 
prohibition because of their very ideal- 
ism, and threaten to overthrow the law 
and compel the beginning again of our 
Sisyphean task of lifting the burden of 
the liquor traffic. Here lies one of our 
most difficult tasks. A vigorous enforce- 
ment would probably be the most educa- 
tional possibility at this point. Though, 
if it were merely possible to break through 
the wet barrage with the simple facts— 
social, economic, physiological, and moral 
—to these youths, callow, so far as the 
real liquor evil is concerned,—much might 
be effected. 

There is another group of new voters. 
From 1901 to 1914 inclusive, 12,300,000 
aliens landed on our shores, the great 
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mass of whom were from southern and 
eastern Europe. They were used to 
something stronger than tea. They re- 
sented restrictive laws touching their na- 
tional drinking customs. Political leaders 
catered to them for obvious reasons. 
They became a powerful element in the 
great industrial communities. 

These two groups after 1920 came to 
constitute a large fraction of the elec- 
torate, and may account, in part at least, 
for the apparent change of sentiment. 


(4) Modern life in spite of its variety 
in movies, radio, motor travel, newspapers 
and department stores, begets a fatigue 
and monotony that the cruder struggle 
for existence in a rural civilization did 
not. The machine-tending labor and the 
grind of competitive business, together 
with keeping up with the Joneses, pall on 
every one. The spirit of man craves the 
psychological equivalent of the tiger-hunt. 
The better ordered society is, the fewer 
are the surprises in our present civiliza- 
tion. “Kick” is the vernacular for what 
men want. Liquor is a short-cut to that 
end. It takes off the brakes by which the 
many repressions are maintained and be- 
gets an artificial happiness for a time. A 
Calvinistic civilization does not provide 
as much as some other civilizations for 
release, for relaxation, for throwing off 
inhibitions, for spiritual catharsis. And 
as the cheap substitute for legitimate cli- 
max, as a “cross-lots” to the Elysian 
fields, men take alcohol. For the time be- 
ing the inferiority complex vacates and 
the ego asserts itself, the drinker can take 
the center of the stage, and tell the boss 
where to get off. When incapable, or 
out of reach of, the great normal and 
cultural thrills of life, men try to seize 
the prize of ecstasy without paying the 
cost in personal effort. The cost, how- 
ever, is being inevitably charged up 
against them and against society. True, 
this is not a new condition. It is or has 
been always present to incite men to al- 
cohol. It is perhaps exaggerated by a 
nerve-wracking civilization such as we 


have, and must be considered in our ef- 
forts to get rid of the appetite. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our- 
selves, at this juncture, of the contradic- 
tory situation in which we find ourselves. 
Ours is an industrial civilization which 
alternates between fatiguing monotonous 
labor and long periods of idleness, both 
tending to create the appetite for alco- 
holic release. At the same time the ma- 
chine demands the coolest nerves, the 


. quickest reaction, and best co-ordination 


of hand and brain,—the very qualities 
which alcohol destroys, which would seem 
to indicate that we must either give up 
our machine or our drink. 

(5) One of the most difficult facts we 
face today in trying to get rid of the al- 
cohol habit is the change in mental (this 
is not the right word) attitude on the part 
of a large portion of the American people 
since 1920. The period from 1900 to the 
War was a time of social liberalism of the 
humanitarian sort. “T. R.’s” platform in 
1912 was the highest political expression 
of the sincere desire of the children of 
the Puritans to make America a good 
place for all. Mothers’ pensions and the 
short work day for women were not all 
that was needed. Prohibition would help 
make life better for every one. Then 
America came back from France. Every 
community in the country had men who 
had lived abroad. These men chafed at 
some of the old-fashioned ideals. Both 
war and Europe had changed them. 
America had become part of the world 
for better or worse. European ideas of 
sex, of drinking, of religion, and of life 
in general had made their impression. 

We had always had our smart set. But 
now the movies, the popular magazines, 
and the after-war books began to culti- 
vate the “larger freedom.” Taboos were 
wiped out over night. The anti-cigarette 
movement evaporated into thin air. Cen- 
sorships were relaxed. Cynicism came as 
the idealism of wartime vanished. A 
coldness toward institutional religion, for 
the part it had taken in the war, spread 
a superficial skepticism of all religion. A 
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widespread sophistication had taken pos- 
session of large numbers. America had 
“come of age.” This was ill-luck to be- 
fall prohibition almost before it got to 
first base. The swing away from the 
homely virtues, which accompanies and 
follows a great war, was upon us. Then 
came our inflated prosperity with its at- 
tendant attitudes of self-gratification, fol- 
lowed by the bewilderment of the ex- 
treme economic depression—a combina- 
tion of circumstances that may explain 
much of what we see today. 


(6) The alcohol question, like all, and 
perhaps more than any other, social prob- 
lem is so organically implicated with the 
entire social structure that it can scarcely 
be dealt with in isolation from the eco- 
nomic and social complex that we call 
society. As a problem it is neither the 
question of the “sin” of drink or merely 
of the harmfulness of drink for the in- 
dividual. In the University of Chicago 
alumni magazine for November, a well- 
known professor of English of that insti- 
tution boasts that since he can buy good 
whiskey at six dollars a gallon, can make 
his own gin, and doesn’t like beer, the 
political side of prohibition is nothing to 
him. In the same column below he says 
that if a certain candidate is elected mayor 
of Chicago, he will send his family to 
California for the winter, as Chicago will 
be unsafe for women and children. He 
apparently sees no connection between his 
individual conduct and its social bearing 
on the kind of a government Chicago has. 
By way of apology of this professor’s at- 
titude toward his own act of making it 
possible for the racketeer and bootlegger 
to debauch the civic life of his home town, 
it should be said that he received his early 
education—the only education some men 
ever get—in the past century before the 
public schools began to teach citizenship 
courses and before colleges talked of any- 
thing except marks, credits, courses, and 
diplomas. One cannot but wonder, how- 
ever, about the kind of citizenship a uni- 
versity turns out, if this teacher is a fair 
sample of the faculty. It should also be 


said that the case of this professor is 
rather typical of a standard of citizenship 
that obtains in large blocks of our so- 
called intellectuals and best people. The 
lack of a sense of social responsibility in 
our privileged groups is not the least of 
the menaces of our national life, and is 
a loud commentary on our educational 
system of yesterday. 
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In view of these hundred and fifty 
years of experience in dealing with a 
human habit as old and as deep seated 
as war and slavery, and facing the pres- 
ent threatened return of the nation to its 
cups, what shall be the strategy of those 
who must carry on the fight? With our 
low grade of citizenship manifest in cor- 
rupt and inefficient government all about 
us, with our moronic attitudes on eco- 
nomic questions, with our aggressive 
profit-taking industrialism that disregards 
human values, with our millions of callow 
innocent voters, our other millions of un- 
“Americanized” citizens, with our newly 
acquired sophistication, and our helpless- 
ness before highly paid and high-powered 
propaganda—it is clear that we have an 
unfinished task which will require some- 
thing of a new strategy. Some of the old 
appeals do not work. Fear as a motive 
is now weak. There are many who do 
not care what liquor will do to the lining 
of their stomachs! A_ secularism is 
abroad which preaches, “eat, drink, and 
be merry,” and alcohol is supposed to con- 
tribute to being merry. 

The period upon which we now enter 
will call for not only the best politics of 
which the drys are capable, but the best 
educational procedure as well. 

We are going to be constantly met with 
the argument of taxes, revenue,—the ar- 
gument that in 1862 fastened the traffic 
upon the nation with a grip that required 
it nearly sixty years to break. Any one 
who has followed the wet propaganda the 
last six months cannot fail to have no- 
ticed the climaxing reason for repeal was 
generally revenue. There can be no doubt 
that the wealthy drys of the country have 
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been swung to the wet side more by the 
tax argument than by all the others. But 
the most generally used argument for re- 
peal now is the rights of the states to 
regulate their own drink problem. This 
is a plausible reason at first sight, until 
we remember that from a government 
point of view the liquor traffic is an eco- 
nomic question, and the nation is an eco- 
nomic unit. To protect dry states from 
the traffic would require an enormous out- 
lay for the guarding of borders. If we 
cannot keep the bootlegger from crossing 
the Canadian border, on which we already 
have a system of custom houses, if not 
border patrols, what possible chance is 
there that the wet states would appro- 
priate the millions to guard the dry states? 
Our federal appropriations for enforce- 
ment have been disgracefully small. We 
poured fifty millions a day into the Great 
War—more than two millions an hour— 
for 584 days. But it has been difficult to 
get annual appropriations to enforce the 
liquor law equal to five hours of wartime 
expense? Such a ridiculous effort of the 
Federal government to carry through a 
reform once begun is contrary to all our 
national precedents and convicts the na- 
tional leaders of insincerity. 


The myth of states rights (econom- 
ically speaking) is further shown by the 
way the average American citizen lives. 
For example, he often has his residence 
in one state, does business in another, 
educates his children in a third, invests 
his money in a fourth, carries insurance 
in a fifth, marries a wife in a sixth, has a 
summer home in a seventh, and compet- 
itors in all the rest. For all practical 
purposes, state lines are nonexistent to 
the American citizen. What boots it if 
the state in which a man votes is dry if all 
the other half dozen in which he also lives 
are wet? It does not take much of a 
prophet to see that ultimately this country 
must become either all wet or all dry. 


A long time campaign should be 
mapped out by the drys. (1) The first 
item should be unyielding resistance to 
any change in the legal status of the traf- 
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fic. Keep alcohol an outlaw. Repeal now 
would do no good from any viewpoint. 
It would only allow the liquor business 
to “dig in” again under the aegis of the 
state. It would soon worm its way back 
into all the safe positions in the social 
order. 

(2) Continue to give the public the 
facts as to the actual achievements of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the dangers 
—judging by the past—of the legalized 
traffic in any possible form. A steady 
insistence on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment on obedience to the law will, as 
we come through this period of befud- 
dlement and lawlessness, tell favorably on 
public sentiment. America knows what 
the liquor traffic is and the tide of resent- 
ment is already ebbing as men face the 
possibility of actual repeal. 

(3) Strengthen the instruction in pub- 
lic schools to include not only the physio- 
logical and moral effects of drinking, but 
the main facts about the traffic itself as 
discovered through official sources in pre- 
prohibition and present days. Citizenship 
of a higher order will need to be taught 
if America is to survive. Instruction lim- 
ited to the individual and his relations to 
drink will not be effective in this day. 
Linked with the facts of drink should go 
the facts about nutrition, physical hygiene 
and the social results. 

(4) The art of politics will need to be 
taught and practised as one of the highest 
arts if the political machinery is to be 
controlled by those who care for the com- 
mon good. The church and the college 
should face the problem of government 
and the problem of good citizenship as 
of first importance. There are good signs 
on the horizon, as many of our college 
professors are pressing into the political 
field. The business classes and profes- 
sional politicians have notably failed in 
the conduct of the government. It is time 
now for these other groups to take a hand. 

(5) A larger consideration should be 
given to those things by which men live, 
if we are to understand why the alcohol 
habit exists and persists in men. What 
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provisions on behalf of every group and 
individual shall society make for variety 
of experience, for play, for climax, for the 
adventurous life, for escape from the 
drab and the common place? Remember- 
ing that men do not live by bread alone, 
what else shall we put in reach of hungry 
minds and spirits? Here is a challenge 
for the forces of adult education. 
Finally, the prohibitionist will do well 
not to expect complete success in banish- 
ing alcohol in the near future. We thought 
we had left human slavery behind, but 
we are now informed that two million 
chattel slaves yet remain in the world. 
The decalogue, though reénforced for mil- 
leniums by laws and police, has as yet 
failed to abolish false witnessing, stealing, 
and murder. No human reform has ever 
been finished. We have made substantial 
progress toward getting rid of the alcohol 
habit. Up to the war the per capita con- 
sumption of liquor was increasing in spite 
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of dry territory.” Since the war, under 
prohibition of the traffic, according to fig- 
ures of the Federal Government, con- 
sumption has decreased 66 per cent. Con- 
sidering how the traffic was intrenched in 
our business, political, and social life, no 
one familiar with the story of social re- 
forms could have expected more than 
this. And when the detonations caused by 
the successive collapses of our economic 
structures shall have cleared from the air, 
and when, and if, a way is found out of 
our present social chaos, the raucous ap- 
peal of an outlawed traffic for restora- 
tion will receive less attention, and the 
sober thoughtful electorate will find less 
of promise in modification, government 
“control,” and repeal as remedies for a 
present unsatisfactory situation. 





2. Colvin, p. 548. In 1850 the per capita consump- 
tion of liquor was 4.08 gallons; in 70’s it was 8.79; in 
80’s 13.21; in 90’s 17.11; 1901-10, 20.58; 1911-14, it 
was 22.58. 








THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE FIGHT AGAINST THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


ALVA W. TAYLOR 


ROHIBITION was won by propa- 

ganda and education. It was lost 
through failure to enforce, the neglect 
of propaganda and education, and 
through allowing a great moral issue to 
become involved in partisan politics. It 
will be rewon through moral propa- 
ganda, scientific temperance instruction, 
and a strictly non-partisan approach to 
necessary legal and political control. 

Our mothers began the crusade, the 
church and other temperance agencies 
prosecuted it through the sound methods 
of personal pledge-signing and teetotal- 
ism until a majority of church members 
were won for total abstinence. Drinking 
was by this method deprived of the 
sanctions of custom and social good fel- 
lowship, and lost the aura of respect- 
ability. 

Science revealed the fact that alcohol 
is purely a narcotic drug, and society 
recognized its anti-social influences. It 
has uses in industry and in medicine, but 
Dr. Howard Kelly of Johns Hopkins 
says, “It never cured a malady but has 
made many.” The latest scientific ver- 
dict is that, taken in occasional small 
doses, it is not harmful; but it is a 
habit-forming drug and therefore al- 


ways dangerous. Its sale was recognized 
as constituting a legal nuisance not to 
be classified with free and legitimate 
commerce; and was limited to vice pur- 
veying institutions. The right of the 
law to deal with it as such was estab- 
lished, and political interference on be- 
half of the common good was found to 
be constitutional. The fight on the bev- 
erage liquor traffic became a_ social 
reform, delivered from the limitations 
of personal moral choice and made a 
matter of social control. The crusade 
was no longer confined to teetotalism 
and the rules of personal morality; it 
was expanded to the militancy of a social 
crusade in which the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
sought the sanctions of law, and the 
temperance fight became a prohibition 
battle. The hand to hand fight for per- 
sonal total abstinence broadened first 
into local option battles for social con- 
trol of the traffic in communities, then 
into a nation-wide war under the ban- 
ner of national prohibition. 

All along the line there was some 
division of opinion between the strategy 
of temperance defined as sobriety, self- 
control, and personal moral choice on 
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the one hand, and that of prohibition 
as enforced social control rooted in law 
on the other. There are multitudes of 
folk who define the virtue of temperance 
in terms of self-control rather than in 
those of teetotalism and prohibition. 
Thus, attempts to prohibit home brew- 
ing and wine making are doomed to 
failure until some process of education 
convinces them of the virtues of total 
abstinence. The Wickersham report 
showed convincingly how easily and 
cheaply the home making of beer 
and wine can be done; in a land where 
a man’s home is his castle and personal 
liberty his gospel attempts to coerce 
are doomed to failure. Any hope of 
success lies in personal education. Pro- 
hibition won, not only at the ballot 
box but in legal enforcement, in those 
areas where a considerable majority had 
been won to temperance. It lost at the 
ballot box where the majority had not 
been converted to temperance, and en- 
forcement failed often where a large 
minority even had not been so won. 
The American mind is still individual- 
istic. Democracy in the days of the 
fathers was a defence of individual 
rights. No such reverence for law as 
law prevails as in old lands with cen- 
turies of traditional and habitual rever- 
ence for authority. Thus we easily turn 
our liberties into license. We have built 
up a traditional dislike of sumptuary 
legislation, and we are still rugged in- 
dividualists, suspicious of social re- 
forms, especially when they reach the 
stage of legal mandate. The right of 
a local area to make the liquor traffic 
an outlaw was granted; but the right 
of several local areas to impose their 
will upon communities not yet convinced 
of its necessity or its righteousness was 
denied. Thus the question of local gov- 
ernment cut across that of temperance 
when it was merging over into prohi- 
bition. Local dry areas felt the neces- 
sity of making wet areas dry in self- 
protection because the liquor traffic is 
by nature an outlaw and a smuggler. As 


a result, wet areas were put under legal 
prohibition before they had become con- 
vinced of its necessity. Woodrow Wil- 
son warned against this method, but 
under the twofold influence of liquor 
outlawry on the one side and the mighty 
crusade for conservation on the other, 
the states put the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment into the constitution. 

No sooner did the ebb tides from war 
idealism begin to run than great num- 
bers who had supported prohibition as 
a conservation measure deserted it as a 
temperance measure. Prohibitionists 
turned to the defense of national pro- 
hibition, all too largely to the exclusion 
of that emphasis upon temperance edu- 
cation which was the fountain head of it 
all, and let down emphasis upon local 
law enforcement. In local law enforce- 
ment was the sound strategy of con- 
solidating the gains of temperance edu- 
cation in the civic conscience. Wash- 
ington was given an impossible task, 
and undertook it in a Laodicean temper. 
Local areas can, if militantly prohibi- 
tionist, see to it that none but sincere 
believers in its principles are elected or 
appointed to enforce the law; but na- 
tional prohibition immediately involved 
the question in politics because wet 
areas were as influential as dry areas. 
The desire to keep political machinery 
intact, the ambition to be reélected, and 
the necessity of keeping party solidarity 
involved pleasing the wets as well as 
the drys. The denouement we observe. 
When a great moral issue is tied to the 
political fortunes of a party or a partisan 
candidate it suffers the misfortunes of 
the party and the candidate. Other 
issues are involved that are legitimately 
partisan and political as differentiated 
from the purely moral. Mr. Hoover was 
elected by wet votes as well as dry, and 
Mr. Roosevelt by dry votes as well as 
wet, and in both cases prohibition suf- 
fered. As a result of partisan involve- 
ment prohibition agencies sometimes 
asked us to vote for rascals who were 
mere political drys and thus lost moral 
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prestige. Radical partisans were asked 
to desert their parties and refused. Polli- 
ticians voted dry and drank wet. Sincere 
civic consciences made it impossible for 
multitudes to support a party in whose 
economic and social principles they did 
not believe. Enforcement was made the 
football of political aspiration, chican- 
ery, and corruption until multitudes of 
good but not mili- 


tunate if we have not delayed the day 
of battle until many of our once soundly 
won state and local option areas will be 

swept under in the tide of reaction. 
But this crusade is a war, not just a 
battle, and we will, if we lose the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, return to the sound 
methods of moral propaganda, scientific 
temperance education, and local law en- 
forcement; and we 





tant temperance 
folk were led into a 
mental state of dis- 
gust by wet propa- 
ganda, and the 
wave of reaction is 
now on in full 





The great battles of temperance 
for legal prohibition were won by 
the churches; the great battles for 
its preservation, or, if the fates so 
stipulate, for its rewinning, must 
be won by the churches. 


will, pray God, 
avoid ever again 
allowing our great 
moral and social 
crusade from be- 
coming involved in 
partisan politics. 
Happily a return of 








sweep. The success 
of legal prohibition 
depends upon enforcement; in the 
failure of enforcement lies its undoing. 

Prohibition strategy made an error in 
defeating all efforts at a national refer- 
endum when the tide began to turn. To 
have accepted when the gauntlet was 
first thrown down and to have gone 
to the people on a referendum, such as 
will doubtless now be taken, but to have 
gone while our lines were still intact 
and before partisan involvement 
drugged a multitude to the moral aspects 
of the question would have re-mobilized 
our forces, put them into a fighting 
mood, lifted the issue out of party 
politics and served as a great national 
educational campaign. To have won 
such a referendum would have van- 
quished the enemy once and for all; to 
have lost would still have left us all our 
real gains and relieved our cause and 
our leadership of all suspicion of a will- 
ingness to rule by minority, to mistrust 
the popular will, and to use the constitu- 
tion as a means to a kind of moral 
fascism. Now we go to the battle with 
our leadership intact but our lines badly 
shattered by desertion and a breakdown 
in morale. As a result we may have to 
endure a return of experiments in the 
control of a commercialized and inher- 
ently lawless traffic. We shall be for- 


the traffic will of 
itself be one of the most potent educa- 
tors. The generation that knew not 
John Barleycorn in his hideous public 
character will learn of him, and those 
to whom his memory has become dim 
will have it sharpened. A people groan- 
ing under taxation will have an object 
lesson in beer as a tax gatherer and 
strong drink as a tax waster. Wage 
earners will renew an experience of beer 
versus bread and find once more that 
beer and bread are at war. Those who 
are disgusted at the lawlessness de- 
veloped under prohibition will have a 
chance to make a vivid comparison with 
lawlessness under liquor control. If the 
temperance forces are alert to keep the 
faith, the very defeat of national pro- 
hibition may be turned into a victory 
for it. 

The great battles of temperance for 
legal prohibition were won by the 
churches; the great battles for its pres- 
ervation, or, if the fates so stipulate, for 
its rewinning, must be won by the 
churches. To their leadership we must 
entrust the future of the cause, but they 
must mobilize all the forces of propa- 
ganda, education, and co-operative civic 
action. It is not a question of the church 
in politics but of the churches putting 
morality, Christian ethics, and the prin- 
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ciples of social welfare into civic affairs. 
The church can keep out of politics but 
it cannot keep ethics out of political 
action and save its own soul. Neither 
can it confine temperance crusading to 
its own forces or limit it to the use of its 
own machinery and win. Temperance 
propaganda is its prime function but 
scientific education in temperance be- 
longs to the schools as well as the 
churches. 

The school has the child more days 
in the week and for longer hours and 
under a more adequate discipline than 
does the church. It has more effective 
teachers and it reaches all the youth of 
the land more adequately. It is free 
from that propaganda which is a nec- 
essary instrument to the apostolic mis- 
sion of the church, and the morale of 
an objective, scientific attitude fits its 
genius better. It was scientific temper- 
ance instruction given in the schools 
that raised up the generation that voted 
prohibition. The loss of that all perva- 
sive influence accounts for no small part 
of the present reaction. Its renewal 
is of first importance in preparing for 
the future success of prohibition. Scien- 
tific temperance instruction was put into 
the public school curriculum by the 
propaganda efforts of temperance or- 
ganizations; it must be restored by that 
same action on the part of the churches, 
now become the real temperance or- 
ganizations of the land. They have the 
power if they will co-operate to use it, 
and they have suffered no loss of moral 
prestige before public opinion as, I fear, 
temperance organizations have. 

The church has a great function in the 
renewed crusade through the use of its 
own machinery. The church schools 
have a large part to play in temperance 
education. The old system of uniform 
lessons, made up years in advance and 
devoted severely to biblical material, al- 
lowed no adequate chance to prosecute 
temperance education. The newer graded 
topical lessons with provision for extra- 
biblical material and the use of discus- 


sion methods offer all the advantages 
required. The mere knowledge of 
biblical lore may teach children and 
youth all there is in the sacred scrip- 
tures without enlightening them much 
on the social and moral problems of 
their own time. The gospel is sufficient 
only when it is an applied gospel, a 
gospel geared into the moral and social 
situations of time and place. We had as 
well be frank and acknowledge that in 
bulk at least there is not a great deal of 
scriptural text on teetotalism, any more 
than there is on slavery or on the opiate 
question, and almost none on legal pro- 
hibition. The modern commercialized 
traffic in strong drink was not known 
in canonical days. The fundamental 
principles are in the scriptures but the 
social facts are not, so the study must 
be presented through a topical use of 
both, not through the indirections of a 
study confined to biblical material, but 
through the direct action of studies 
devoted to temperance issues in the light 
of human experience as well as in light 
of biblical teachings. This study can- 
not be merely casual and occasional or 
limited to mass instruction and be ef- 
fective to meet the issues. It must be 
concrete, sustained, systematic and in- 
formed to be effective. All this it can be 
when we come to look upon the Bible 
as a deposit of rich religious teaching 
designed to fertilize the roots of human 
understanding on moral and _ social 
issues and not as an end within itself. 
The Bible was made for man, not man 
for the Bible. 

Every pulpit can become a ringing 
forum for temperance. It should be an 
informed pulpit to be effective, a pulpit 
that knows scientific facts regarding the 
narcotic effects of alcohol and the so- 
ciological facts regarding its social evils. 
These things it must know as well as 
it knows its Bible, its liturgy or the art 
of public discourse. For a preacher or 
temperance advocate to know the Bible 
and church formulas and all the his- 
tory and literature that one may use to 
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adorn elegant and effective discourse 
without knowing the facts of human ex- 
perience and the factors and conditions 
under which men live in society is like 
a physician knowing medical lore with- 
out knowing patients and diseases and 
the arts of diagnosis and healing. There 
is no quality so much needed today in 
religious effort in ethical fields as a 
knowledge of human experience and so- 
cial situations. The greatest need of 
our time is a sound marriage of re- 
ligious passion with a scientific knowl- 
edge about man in his moral experi- 
ences and in his social relationships. 
The minister must be a propagandist in 
the better sense of that term or he has 
no moral passion, no ethical high note, 
no persuasive power, no apostolic mis- 
sion. Uninformed propaganda runs 
easily into mere zealotry and, as it has 
occasionally done in temperance reform, 
into fanaticism. It is the mission of the 
ministry to inform, inspire, stimulate, 
organize, and direct moral and social ac- 
tion on behalf of righteousness. It must 
first move the pew and consolidate the 
Christian conscience, and next influence 
public opinion at large. The church can 
make temperance and righteousness re- 
spectable and it can put tasting, drink- 
ing or dallying with liquor socially 
under the ban. It can make wet propa- 
ganda unpopular and dry facts inter- 
esting, but it can do none of these things 
by merely shouting they can be done 
through a steady, determined, dignified 
presentation of the facts, in a tone of 
tolerance, outside the church as well as 
within it. When the churches stand 
unitedly, militantly and with a solid 
front for any social reform it will be 
enacted in good time. 


& 


Protestantism came long ago to teach 
that unless religion issues in clean per- 
sonal living it is of no vital worth to 
the world. It must now teach that un- 
less it issues in an ethical living equal 
to the social problems of our time it may 
teach multitudes to live clean personal 
lives and see society sunk amid the 
debris of an unmoral, dehumanized so- 
cial order. Both seminary and Sunday 
school curricula are slowly responding 
to the need, but slowly, all too slowly; 
and all too large a number of sermons 
are still limited to theological discus- 
sions, homilies on personal virtues, 
church business and eloquent generali- 
zations of a religious nature, to the 
neglect of a social message. Temper- 
ance is the only great social reform 
upon which the modern church has 
spoken forthrightly and with so nearly 
unanimous a voice. The churches went 
with slave and non-slave political ter- 
ritory. They have had little to say 
against war when it involved their own 
land until in the past decade. They 
have no united, decisive voice yet on 
the economic conditions that today im- 
peril tens of millions and threaten the 
very stability of the social order. But 
they have spoken unitedly and decisive- 
ly on the temperance question. They 
have done it because they first led the 
overwhelming number of those in their 
pews to personal convictions regarding 
temperance and sobriety as matters of 
righteousness. That overwhelming num- 
ber are still for the personal virtues of 
temperance and sobriety. The church 
must now keep her unity and carry on 
the battle, utilizing all her forces, for 
the great social reform known as pro- 
hibition. 
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ALCOHOL AND MAN* 





A. R. GILLILAND 


ANY books and articles have been 
written on the effects of alcohol on 

man. Most of these have been written 
either by partisans trying to show that 
alcohol is beneficial to man and a boon to 
civilization or by prohibitionists decrying 
its values and insisting that it is one of 
man’s greatest curses. In contrast with 
such, Alcohol and Man is written by a 
group of scientists interested in determin- 
ing the facts, whatever their implications. 
Most other books have been based largely 
on opinion, less upon statistical studies 
such as those upon the causes and inci- 
dence of crime and upon vital statistics 
related to the effects of alcohol, and least 
of all upon carefully controlled experi- 
ments. In contrast with these, Alcohol 
and Man exactly reverses this emphasis. 
The editor is Haven Emerson, M. D., 
of Columbia University, with six asso- 
ciate editors from Harvard, Columbia, 
Yale, and Rockefeller Institute. In addi- 
tion to these, there are twenty authors of 
separate chapters. Most of the writers 
are physicians from the larger medical 
schools and hospitals of the country; one 


*A review of Dr. Haven Emerson’s book of this 


title, which is published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 





is a psychologist; and three are officers 
of life insurance companies. 

The book is divided into six parts. Part 
I discusses the Effects of Alcohol on 
Human Functions; Part II, Effects of 
Alcohol on the Cell and in Heredity; 
Part III, Alcohol as a Poison and Medi- 
cine; Part IV, Alcohol and Body Re- 
sistance and Pathology; Part V, Alcohol 
and Its Effect upon Conduct and Men- 
tality; and Part VI, Effect of Alcohol 
on Longevity, Mentality, and Morbidity. 

Alcohol, in whatever form it is taken, 
passes very rapidly through the walls of 
the stomach and intestines into the blood 
stream by which it is distributed to all 
parts of the body, including the brain. 
The chief intoxicating effect of alcohol 
seems to be due to its presence in the ner- 
vous system. 

Contrary to popular opinion, alcohol 
even in small doses is seldom a stimulant. 
Even in those instances in which its effects 
seem to be stimulating it is generally 
found that this effect is due to the reduc- 
tion of the usual inhibitory function of 
the higher brain centers. Alcohol has 
two general effects: it is a food, and when 
taken in sufficient quantity it has a depres- 
sant effect ; that is, it retards body activity. 
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The amount necessary to produce the de- 
pressant effect varies for different indi- 
viduals and for the same individual from 
time to time. A less amount will produce 
a depressant effect when it is taken upon 
an empty stomach or in higher concentra- 
tion and especially when it is taken a few 
hours after another drink. As a food, 
alcohol is oxidized without the necessity 
of any digestive preparation. While not 
so efficient as starches or fats, it can sup- 
plement other foods in any amount so 
long as it is not intoxicating without seri- 
ous consequences. Its effect is rapid, and 
hence it is often used in emergencies to 
give a rapid supply of food energy. Much 
the larger proportion of alcohol is oxi- 
dized within the body. Some, however, 
is eliminated by the kidneys and more by 
the lungs through the expired air. 

However, other effects of alcohol, es- 
pecially upon mental functions and acts 
of skill, are deleterious. The senses are 
dulled; typing ability is reduced and er- 
rors greatly increased; acts of strength, 
such as mountain climbing, and acts of 
skill, such as marksmanship and driving 
an automobile, suffer from the taking of 
alcohol even in moderate quantities. Usu- 
ally 30cc. of alcohol will produce notice- 
able effects, while larger doses will pro- 
duce greater derangement. Still greater 
quantities produce more pronounced 
effects. When around % per cent of al- 
cohol is present in blood, profound stupor 
is produced. Higher concentrations often 
produce death, and much smaller concen- 
trations are sometimes fatal. 

The chief mental effect of larger doses 
of alcohol is a general feeling of well- 
being. Worries are forgotten and life 
appears bright and hopeful. Often the 
drinker is good-natured and cheerful. 
However, sometimes he becomes head- 
strong and pugnacious. Sex excesses are 
increased and family jealousies are com- 
mon. Few of these effects, of course, 
occur when alcohol is taken in small 
amounts or in very dilute form. 

Moderate use of alcohol by either par- 
ent seemingly has little or no effect upon 
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the offspring. Its use in larger quantities 
probably results in more than a normal 
number of still births and related dis- 
turbances. These results are largely based 
upon studies of guinea pigs. In investiga- 
tions with human beings this problem is 
always complicated by other hereditary 
and environmental factors which make it 
impossible to determine the relative im- 
portance of each. 

Alcohol has been widely used as a med- 
icine. In recent years that use has great- 
ly diminished. Only one real use was 
mentioned in the text ; it was for diabetes, 
and insulin was recommended as a much 
better medicament. Alcohol is still wide- 
ly used as a solvent and preservative for 
other drugs. 

Life insurance companies have found 
that drinkers are greater risks than non- 
drinkers ; the more the drinking the great- 
er the risk. Of course, such studies are 
always complicated by the fact that drink- 
ers are probably more prone than non- 
drinkers to excesses other than drinking. 
As a further complication of the problem, 
some of the studies show that often the 
effects of alcohol are not direct but that 
it causes greater susceptibility to disease. 

The whole book emphasizes the fact 
that alcohol taken in small quantities does 
not have any serious deleterious effect 
upon the human body. This is in striking 
contrast with many popular treatises on 
the subject. Yet few or no beneficial 
effects are evident which could not have 
been secured as well or better by some 
other means, except the possible occa- 
sional value of overcoming distress and 
worry and producing a general state of 
euphoria. This is in itself dangerous, 
however, since a desire for release from 
trouble all too often leads to a habit of 
excessive drinking. The results of such 
a habit are so well known that discussion 
of this point is unnecessary. Alcohol 
taken in large quantities is always harm- 
ful, and its effects are most pronounced 
on the higher mental faculties. 

The style of the book is clear almost 
without exception throughout the text. It 
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is as non-technical as is possible to pre- 
sent the results of scientifically controlled 
experiments. Without question this is the 
best modern book on this important topic. 
No one vitally interested in the problem 
of alcohol can afford to neglect to read it. 

The greatest fault of the book is that 
there is not enough co-ordination between 
the various chapters written by different 
authors. This results not so much in di- 
vergent views—in fact, the opposite is 
surprisingly true—as in repetitions. Each 
writer is constrained to write an intro- 
duction and define his problem. These 


& 


introductions are monotonously similar. 
Although a large number of researches 
are reviewed, a few, such as those by 
Mellanby, Atwater, Miles, Dodge and 
Benedict, and Schweisheimer are quoted 
in almost every section of the book. The 
reader soon gets to know what to expect 
when a writer begins to refer to one of 
these studies. Much careful editorial re- 
vision could have made the book much 
briefer with no loss in information and 
much improvement from the point of 
view of the average reader. 
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NDIVIDUALS will always 
be the center and consumma- 
tion of experience, but what an 
individual actually is in his life 
experience depends upon the na- 
ture and movement of the asso- 


ciative life—John Dewey 











TRENDS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


IMOGENE M. 


AARENT education as an organized 

movement is twentieth century born. 
Its impetus lay in deeply significant social 
changes, changes which have altered fam- 
ily life profoundly. Old ways have be- 
come inadequate; new ways are disturb- 
ing. An awareness of the need for new 
insight into the purposes and implications 
of family life and for new understanding 
and technique in its relationships has 
grown among educators and among par- 
ents themselves. Parent education is an 
attempt to meet this need. Its spread 
during the last decade has been phenom- 
enal. Though its first newness has worn 
off, it is still in a state of such rapid 
growth and fluid change that statement 
of its significant trends is an exacting 
task. 

The purposes of parent education vary 
widely. Their range is from the imme- 
diate and concrete to the remote and in- 
spirational; from unraveling minor en- 
tanglements in daily family life to the 
betterment of human society through an 
enlightened parenthood. Its methods run 
the gamut of lecture and discussion, ex- 
hibit and observation, demonstration and 
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project, individual consultation and visita- 
tion in the home. The means employed 
include platform, radio, cinema, books, 
magazines, news syndicates, correspond- 
ence courses, and even the comic strip. 
Its teachings range from traditional con- 
cepts to highly authenticated research in 
child development, nutrition, psychology, 
medicine, psychiatry, and mental hygiene. 
Law, religion, education, home economics, 
nursing, philosophy, together with music, 
poetry, and the other arts—in fact, all 
the fields of learning and of social 
achievement—may make contributions to 
this new yet age-old educational field, the 
equipping of parents for successful home 
and family life. 

Activities and enterprises centering 
around parent education and drawing in- 
spiration from it are increasing with 
twentieth century speed. Agencies and 
organizations directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in it are legion. Groups of such 
variant backgrounds and aims as toy 
manufacturers, department stores, insur- 
ance companies, federations of churches, 
parent-teacher associations, White House 
conferences, state and city departments of 
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education, colleges and universities, min- 
isters’ groups, state and national home 
economics associations, mental hygiene 
clinics, and courts of law are seeking 
to shed light on the path of parenthood. 
Parents reached by these diverse organi- 
zations range from the socially privileged 
and highly educated to the so-called “un- 
der privileged” and to the foreign born, 
from parents of the metropolis to those of 
rural and mountain sections. 

From this medley of purpose and per- 
sonnel, of activities and agencies, there is 
emerging organized co-operation. Na- 
tionally, the centralizing agency for co- 
ordination of effort among agencies of 
academic rank is the National Council of 
Parent Education. Through its offices 
the Council provides opportunity for con- 
ference and discussion, for pooling of 
problems and resources, for advice and 
guidance in state and local programs 
where this is desired. Locally, organized 
co-operation marks the movement only in 
part. In some urban centers several large 
organizations and any number of smaller 
ones may carry on more or less inde- 
pendent and continuous programs for 
their respective, though often overlapping 
clientele, while other groups within the 
same communities, equally in need of 
guidance and advice, are not reached. In 
contrast to this, the Parents Council of 
Philadelphia and, from a different angle 
of service rendered, the Los Angeles In- 
stitute of Family Relations, are illustra- 
tions of community effort to co-ordinate 
the programs of churches, schools, and 
social service agencies in order that the 
whole community may be reached. Dupli- 
cation of work, abortive and chaotic ef- 
forts are thus minimized and more com- 
prehensive programs grow out of broadly 
conceived community enterprises. 

This co-ordination of effort among 
parent educators has also resulted in 
bringing together in functional form, 
hitherto isolated bodies of subject matter. 
The inadequacy of any one field of knowl- 
edge for the education of parents is ob- 
vious. Home economics must take into 
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consideration mental hygiene. Religious 
education must take cognizance of nutri- 
tion, home schedules, and family relation- 
ships. Medicine must recognize the con- 
tribution education can make. No one 
field can stand alone. The concept of 
the “whole child,” present, past, and 
future, in all his individual and group 
relationships, has become a dominant note 
in the emergent philosophy of parent edu- 
cation. Thus, since the whole child can- 
not be considered apart from the whole 
family, nor the whole family apart from 
the whole community, parent education 
has come to touch, both in content and 
administration, all phases of community 
as well as family and individual life. 

Realizing the complexity and subtlety 
of its task, parent education is charac- 
terized by a searching, experimental ap- 
proach. Its leaders avoid definite crystal- 
lized pronouncements and rigid codifica- 
tion of facts. The first official conference 
of the National Council in 1928 was con- 
cerned with propounding questions and 
discovering problems rather than with 
formulation of philosophy or statement 
of principles and results. The second 
conference, 1930, devoted itself to papers 
by specialists in various fields of parent 
education. These papers contained af- 
firmations, but the arresting result of the 
conference was the questions which arose. 
The 1932 conference continued the inves- 
tigating attitude of the earlier ones. Slow, 
thoughtful progress, exploration of needs 
and evaluation of resources, methods, and 
results are laying the foundations for 
future growth. 

There are several reasons why this 
searching, experimental approach should 
be maintained. First, there is the un- 
mistakable drift of parent education from 
a function of private agencies to public 
or semi-public control. If the movement 
is not to crystallize around inadequate 
concepts and express itself primarily in 
the passing on of definite bodies of sub- 
ject matter as part of a gigantic educa- 
tion machine, it must keep its open-mind- 
edness, its capacity to see its larger use- 
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fulness steadily and whole. Second, there 
is the danger that too rapid increase in in- 
terest and demand by parents for some- 
thing immediately helpful will lead to ex- 
pansion of the movement beyond its pres- 
ent worthfulness or capacity to serve. 
Fundamental and abiding values are of 
slow growth. Parent education cannot 
afford to rush to precipitate conclusions. 

Another and compelling reason for the 
maintenance of this questioning attitude 
among parent education leaders is the 
need for it among parents themselves, 
that they may neither become fixed in 
their thinking nor swayed by every pass- 
ing wind of doctrine. This need is more 
imperative in view of tendencies toward 
exploitation of the facts and spirit of par- 
ent education. For example, through 
high powered advertising, parents are 
urged to feed their children irradiated 
bread and yeast, to use certain devices to 
cure thumbsucking, to buy certain labeled 
garments as aids in self help. A large 
department store, backed by the prestige 
of a toy expert, capitalized the spinach 
problem by advertising a weekly “spinach 
toy” for children who ate well. Anxiety 
expressed by pediatricians as to the out- 
come of commercial efforts to indoctrinate 
parents is shared by others who view 
with concern these widespread shrewd 
efforts to make personal profit out of 
what should be sound educational pro- 
cedures. 


This attitude of experimentation and 
questioning touches all phases of parent 
education, including its program, leader- 
ship, and results. A major question 
which lies at the root of the whole move- 
ment is, “What properly constitutes the 
content of parent education?’ The easy 
answer is, “Whatever meets the needs of 
parents.” But just what these needs are 
and how to discover them remains in large 
degree still a question. Investigators and 
parents themselves are clear as to many 
of the gross educational needs, such for 
instance, as those embodied in the phys- 
ical care of the infant and child. But 
subtle underlying needs with their kalei- 





doscopic variations seem to be without the 
pale of tabulation and measurement. Re- 
search into such sources as questions 
asked by parents and data presented in 
social and clinical case studies is giving 
clues as to the nature of these needs. 
Meantime, the program of parent educa- 
tion ranges from scientific concepts to in- 
spirational appeal; from devices to fun- 
damental principles, depending upon a 
variety of factors. Among these are the 
adequacy of the leader, the group’s level 
of insight into its own needs, and the 
point of view of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion as to what successful parent educa- 
tion is. 

Questions as to qualifications and func- 
tions of leaders are many. Leadership 
in parent education is of two types,—the 
lay and the professional,—not always 
clearly differentiated or defined. A lay 
leader is ordinarily thought of as a person 
chosen by a group from among them- 
selves. She studies methods and mate- 
rials, helps in organization, leads group 
discussions, and in many instances acts as 
connecting link between the local group 
and some sponsoring organization. She 
may serve with or without compensation. 
Educational qualifications of lay leaders 
vary from grammar school training to 
completed college work. The professional 
leader is thought of as one whose train- 
ing enables her to bring to a problem an 
adequate independent solution. 

What functions can safely and prof- 
itably be delegated to the lay leader is a 
moot question. That she may be closer 
to the parents’ thinking, may possess a 
greater degree of their confidence, may 
share their viewpoint and difficulties more 
completely than the professional leader 
are arguments advanced in favor of par- 
ent education through the lay leader. It 
seems clear, however, that dangers may 
be inherent in her attempting to deal with 
subjects involving questions of intricate 
human relationships, such as authority, 
discipline, emotional manifestations. For 
she speaks with a certain degree of au- 
thority, though her own insight and un- 
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derstanding may be limited, and her 
emotional bondage great. This is illus- 
trated by the remark of a lay leader who 
is in her second year of training and prac- 
tise in group leadership. “I enjoy being 
the leader and attempting to bring back 
to my group what I receive from the lead- 
ers’ training course. But I often think 
that my own family might be less tangled 
up if I had not tried to use at home what 
I have learned about psychology.” A 
parent educator needs understanding of 
educational principles, freedom from emo- 
tional bias, ability and sufficient experi- 
ence to evaluate information and make 
functional use of it. Therefore it seems 
that the lay leader’s teaching activities 
will come to be carefully defined and 
graded. Perhaps they will be largely 
limited to those areas relating to physical 
and material aspects of home management 
and child care and certain other objective 
elements of parent education, leaving to 
highly trained professional leaders the 
more subtle educational tasks. 

Other questions which leaders of the 
movement are asking concern the results 
of parent education. What changes are 
actually taking place in home life because 
of it? How can such changes be discov- 
ered? By what norms can they be eval- 
uated? Though these questions remain 
for the most part unanswered, it is evi- 
dent that many parents have grown in 
point of view and inability to meet prob- 
lems, and that many lives have been lifted 
to a higher plane of integration through 
the inspiration of parent education. On 
the other hand, discerning leaders often 
find perversions of parent education 
teachings whereby the parent is obtaining 
under guise of some new motivation or 
technique the same old satisfactions which 
were warping her and her child. For ex- 
ample, a mother becomes doubtful of the 
efficacy and ethics of corporal punishment 
as a device for child management. In- 
stead of seeking through increased under- 
standing a new basis of relationship to 
her child, the mother merely uses as whip- 
ping substitutes nagging, isolation, petty 


deprivations, scoldings, and ridicule. An- 
other mother may obtain partial insight 
into the meaning and need of developing 
self-reliance in her child. Now the child 
has come to symbolize for the mother all 
her life’s frustrations. These frustrations 
reach their emotional peak in the struggle 
to get the child away to school on time 
mornings. So the mother, convincing 
herself that here is the place where self- 
reliance ought to begin, lays the burden of 
school punctuality upon the child, refuses 
to help, and, when the child fails in be- 
coming self-reliant, adds another griev- 
ance to the long list she already has 
against the child. 

Just what applications and interpreta- 
tions are being made by parents in the 
large of this new education is problemat- 
ical. But one thing seems fairly certain ; 
that teaching of subject matter, as such, 
without adequate follow up, is entirely in- 
sufficient for parents who are attempting 
to function as they learn. Statement of 
facts, however pertinent, does not neces- 
sarily educate for functioning. Teaching 
of parents must become a creative process, 
in which truths relative to the particular 
personalities involved become clear and 
out of which new attitudes and under- 
standings are born. Devices and informa- 
tion have their place, but their role is 
minor. Parents’ self understanding, in- 
sight into motives—theirs and their chil- 
dren’s,—clarification of ends in view, 
evaluation of means in light of the ends, 
and the focusing of these toward self 
realization for all ; these constitute the en- 
during values of parent education and the 
goals toward which many thoughtful lead- 
ers work. 

In administering the program, of what- 
ever quality it may be, only beginnings 
have been made in the education of fa- 
thers in any organized way. In certain 
instances fathers are as yet unconvinced 
of the value of being specifically educated 
for their role as parents and may precipi- 
tate difficulty by misunderstanding the 
mother’s point of view in which they do 
not share. However, the fact that a 
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father is not interested in parent educa- 
tion may not signify lack of interest or of 
success in the business of parenthood. 
While he is not interested in the minute 
details of child care, which often hold the 
attention of the mother all too much, he is 
interested in the larger meanings of fam- 
ily life. This very perspective may give 
him wisdom and judgment which the 
mother may lack. In some communities 
fathers are enrolled in study groups, some 
of which are exclusively for men. Many 
men are attendants at series of lectures 
or at special sessions of mothers’ groups 
and are conscientious readers of well 
chosen parent education literature. 
Groups organized under the leadership of 
men will doubtless help in enlisting the 
interest of fathers. More study and 
effort need to be put into this area of par- 
ent education, for though the father’s life 
with the children is limited in time, it has 
tremendous character-forming power. 

But educating men and women who are 
already parents is only part of what par- 
ent education has included in its task. 
Preparing future parents for family life 
is another phase. Beginning with teach- 
ing of limited home making skills, how 
to cook and how to sew, preparental edu- 
cation has now enlarged to include in 
many cases broad programs in child 
guidance and family life, with actual ex- 
perience in home making and child care. 
This preparental education is being incor- 
porated into many elementary and sec- 
ondary school curricula for boys as well 
as girls, and reaches elaborate proportions 
in colleges and universities of the more 
progressive type. 

Thus the parent education movement 
draws its subject matter from all fields 
of knowledge applicable to human life and 
happiness, carries on its program through 
all modern channels of approach, recruits 
its leaders from various levels of train- 
ing and strata of society, is administered 
through widely different agencies each of 
which brings its own contribution. It is 
touching the lives of thousands, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, men and 


women, boys and girls. Its future useful- 
ness is limited only by the extent to which 
it is rooted in abiding human needs, is 
kept stable and yet flexible by its scien- 
tific viewpoint, and is motivated by a sane 
idealism. 

Though parent education had its ear- 
liest beginnings, almost a half century 
ago, in religion, there has been until re- 
cently relatively little interest among par- 
ent educators in the religious implications 
of family life. Now, the swing away 
from behavioristic psychology and mech- 
anistic philosophy is being accompanied, 
in parent education, by a renewal of in- 
terest in religion as a factor in family 
life. Religious leaders and educators are 
awakening to the opportunity for more 
effective service which parent education 
offers them. 

At least three factors are stimulating 
the interest of religious leaders in parent 
education. The mounting divorce rate 
has aroused the ministry to a realization 
that something must be done to prepare 
youth for successful home and family life. 
Ministers can no longer face the respon- 
sibility of sending young couples out with 
pious platitudes concerning home life, 
while leaving perilous adjustments to 
chance. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America now makes it obligatory upon 
its ministers to “give instruction both 
publicly and privately on the nature of 
Holy Matrimony.” The department of 
Christian Social Service of that church 
has issued a pamphlet suggesting that the 
private instruction of couples include per- 
sonal, economic, social, sex, and spiritual 
factors in the marriage relationship. In 
New York City a group of ministers who 
feel the need of studying the family are 
meeting for bi-weekly discussions and 
lectures on the minister and family situa- 
tions. Parent education with its mobi- 
lized forces, its literature and its experi- 
ence through some forty years of 


development can give guidance, advice, 
and service to such groups. 

The religious educator’s new under- 
standing of the moral and spiritual po- 
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tency of family relationships and home 
atmosphere is the second factor which 
interested him in parent education as his 
ally. Deeper meaning is now being ap- 
prehended in the proverbial dictum, 
“Character is caught, not taught.” The 
home is the most virile source of this 
contagion. The spiritual outgrowth of 
family relationships and attitudes is 
known now to be of major import in 
character development. The day to day 
contacts of home life are so significant 
that religious educators can no longer 
remain insensitive to them. “The active 
concern of the home with the work of 
religious education is our only hope,” 
said a worker in the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education recently. 

The third factor is the realization 
brought to religious educators, frequently 
through parent education groups, that 
parents are eager for help in the religious 
teaching of their children. Religious ed- 
ucation has a unique contribution to make 
to parent education and finds in it a new 
field of usefulness. Authoritative teach- 
ings have lost their force. Faith has 
slipped. Parents know there is some- 
thing which their children are missing, 
something which gave meaning and value 
to their own lives and which still has 
steadying power. “How and why shall 
we teach our children about God? How 
can we help them understand spiritual 
values? What is there in our religious 
experience which we can profitably share 
with our children?” Questions like these, 
indicative of parents’ needs for them- 
selves as well as for their children, must 
be met. 

In an effort to meet the situation, a 
number of beginnings have been made. 
The Federal Council of Churches, 
through its Committee on Marriage and 
the Home, has published information 
concerning parent education programs in 
religion, has conducted conferences on 
marriage and the home in several cities, 
and is co-operating with the International 
Council of Religious Education. The 
latter organization has recently appointed 


a committee on parent education. The 
committee is surveying the field, has tried 
out one experiment, is seeking advice of 
the Child Study Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education in 
laying its plans. 

The number of magazine articles and 
books dealing with religious education in 
the family is increasing. Much of the 
material is on the level of preachment 
and sentiment, but others of the publica- 
tions bear evidence of thoughtful consid- 
eration of the best offerings of psychol- 
ogy, mental hygiene, modern religious 
thought, and research. The Northern 
Baptist denomination has a new book, 
The Home Beautiful, intended for use in 
Sunday school parents’ classes. In it such 
topics as marriage, neighbors, fear, jeal- 
ousy, are linked with stories from Gene- 
sis and Exodus. Case studies, discus- 
sions, reading references, group 
discussion suggestions, and projects make 
up the book. The Methodist Church 
South has a number of publications de- 
scribing group work, presenting outlines 
for study, and suggestions for their use. 
The Presbyterians have issued bulletins 
for use in the home, books on children’s 
devotions, family worship, and Bible 
readings. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America has several pamphlets 
suggesting parent education procedures. 
The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has a series of six discussions 
on “The Spiritual Training of the Child.” 
Fox’s The Child’s Approach to Religion 
is being widely used as reference reading 
in parents’ groups. These publications 
represent only a small part of the litera- 
ture being offered on parent education in 
religion. 

A few denominations have special 
workers in parent education. The Meth- 
odist Church South and the Baptist de- 
nomination each has a worker whose time 
is devoted to this field. Among most of 
the denominations and in most state and 
city programs the work is carried on 
either by the children’s division or by the 
department of adult education. 
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Opportunities for training in parent 
education leadership from the religious 
viewpoint are being developed. Young 
people’s conferences are beginning to in- 
clude courses on religion in the home. 
Summer conferences for religious leaders 
and leadership training schools are giving 
some place to the parent education move- 
ment. But surveys of theological semi- 
nary curricula disclose a lack of courses 
dealing with the family. A recent sur- 
vey’ of eighty seminaries over the coun- 
try shows 40 per cent of them offering 
no course on the family. Some of the 
other 60 per cent plan to include such 
courses in the near future, some make use 
of affiliated courses in another institution, 
some offer pretheological courses in the 
sociology of the family. Another inves- 
tigation” shows that “Five of the larger 
seminaries list courses for students in 
social case work, or in interviewing, or 
on the use of psychology and psychiatry 
in pastoral work, consisting primarily of 
readings and discussions.” One such 
course consists of lectures from psychia- 
trists, psychologists, ministers and priests, 
mental hygiene specialists, and others who 
do work with individuals. None of these 
courses is immediately and directly con- 
cerned with parent education. 

A limited survey of the curricula of 
religious education in universities and 
denominational schools shows a growing 
awareness of the opportunities and needs 
in parent education, but programs for 
training religious leaders for participation 
in it are entirely inadequate. The class 
work in such parent education courses as 
are given is not functional but consists of 
surveys of materials available for parent 
education, surveys of what is being done 
by various agencies, observation of a lim- 
ited number of parents groups, and read- 
ing assignments. Where there is a de- 
partment of parent education connected 
with the institution a few students of 

1. Victor C. Pedersen, “The Family and Divinity 
Schools.” The Churchman, June 4, 1932 


2. Ralph P. Bridgman, ‘“‘Guidance for Marriage and 
Family Life.” The Annals of the American Academy 


of Political and Social Science, March, 1932. 


religious education take courses in parent 
education. In one such university de- 
partment of religious education no course 
in parent education is offered, though 
some attention is given to it in one of the 
major courses. Two religious education 
students specialized last year in this in- 
stitution in parent education by taking 
work in another department of the uni- 
versity. This year experimental work in 
adult religious education will include par- 
ent education. In other schools some 
study of parent education is done in 
courses dealing with the religious develop- 
ment of the child. 

That there is an attitude of co-opera- 
tion among religious agencies generally is 
apparent in a pronouncement of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches issued at its 
1928 biennial meeting in Rochester : 

... this education (of children and youth) 

must be... reinforced by the education... 
of parents. .. . We urge that the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, through its Commission on 
Christian Education, undertake to work out 
especially at this point the most complete and 
effective integration possible with the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education and simi- 
lar agencies. 
This co-operative attitude on the part of 
the Federal Council is further demon- 
strated in the work of the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home. This commit- 
tee has had the co-operation of the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association in setting 
up several conferences and in the devel- 
opment of its general program. In its 
report to the 1932 Quadrennial Confer- 
ence at Indianapolis it also acknowledges 
the assistance of the Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. The report continues: 

It (the Committee on Marriage and the 
Home) aims to emphasize the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the family, to promote education for 
home-making . . . to make contacts with allied 
agencies working in the field of the family, and 
to assist in developing strong but concerted 
denominational programs. 

No more meaningful and promising 
trend exists either in parent or in reli- 
gious education than this turning of reli- 
gious educators’ attention to parent edu- 


cation and the enlistment of the interest 
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of parent educators in the religious values 
of home life. Here, as in other phases 
of the parent education movement, a 
thoughtful, searching approach, consistent 
evaluation of development, progressive 
clarification of goals and functions, will 
assure advance toward a maximum use- 
fulness. Next steps in parent education 
for religious home life ought especially 
to include more opportunities for training 
in leadership. Ministers and directors of 
religious education need fundamental 
courses dealing with the family, with 
child development, and methods and tech- 
niques of parent education, perhaps in- 
cluding supervised practise in the work. 
The subject should be included more fre- 
quently in local, state and national reli- 
gious conferences and conventions, so 
religious leaders in general may be made 
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aware of the purpose and program of 
parent education. National agencies such 
as the Federal Council of Churches, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, denominational boards of religious 
education, the national boards of the 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. can well profit 
from the experience of parent education 
in other fields and seek through inter- 
organization to keep the approach educa- 
tional. They need also to give guidance 
which will provide leadership of a high 
caliber. Close co-operation with the 
International Council of Parent Educa- 
tion and with local organizations which 
are already engaged in the work will 
clarify the church’s function in relation 
to the total field and at the same time 
keep religion’s contribution well rounded 
and complete. 











THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE LOST 


ELEANOR B. STOCK 


If any man would know the very cause 

Which — me to forget my speech in 
rhym 
All the sweet songs I sang in other time,— 

I'll tell it in a sonnet’s simple clause. 

I hourly have beheld how good withdraws 
To nothing, and how evil mounts the while; 
Until my heart is gnawed as with a file, 

Nor aught \of this world’s worth is what it was. 


GUERZO DI MONTECANTI—13th Cent. 
Translation by D. G. ROSSETTI 
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HERE were many titles on the 

orange colored cover of the July 
1932 Atlantic Monthly, but for at least 
one reader the iast title, “Germany’s Lost 
Generation,” was first in interest. It 
was with an awareness sharpened by ex- 
perience that I responded to the sugges- 
tion of tragedy in those two words, “Lost 
Generation.” 

In this able analysis of the problem of 
Germany’s younger generation, Mr. 
White states that, “thousands of young- 
sters who in any other country would now 
be establishing themselves in positions of 
some economic security are unemployed,” 
and, “hundreds have never worked a day 
in their lives.” It is a gray background 
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which Mr. White sketches, and etched 
against it, a symbol of an age and gen- 
eration, are these words of his young 
German acquaintance, words acid in the 
bitterness of their finality: “We are a lost 
generation, a generation without a future. 
A normal generation inherits a future to 
which it can look forward. That, our 
rightful inheritance, was taken from us 
by the war.” 

Mr. White’s friend thought he was 
speaking for Germany and for himself, 
but as I read his words’I felt that they 
might be repeated with equal truth, for 
these United States and for such as my- 
self. During the days which followed I 
tried to analyse just what it means to be 
young and belong to a “lost generation.” 
I knew that there is no such thing as a 
generation isolated from the rest of hu- 
manity. The problem of the “lost gener- 
ation” included more than my immediate 
age group. Yet I felt that it would be 
both impertinent and hazardous to at- 
tempt to speak for any but my own gen- 
eration. It was with that attitude that 
I set to work. But when I thought I had 
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completed my analysis someone asked: 
“Are you correct in thinking of youth as 
a lost generation? What about adults? 
I take it that I am one and I am lost too. 
I believe all adults of my generation are 
lost.” Clearly, I must strike out boldly 
whatever the risks. The theme which was 
absorbing my time and attention was 
more than just a lost generation, it was 
something larger and much more complex, 
a brotherhood of the lost, and a social 
order in which young people are lost is 
one in which their elders, the generation 
of the middle years, are also very apt to 
be lost. 

It is an indictment of Western civiliza- 
tion that Germany should have not only 
a lost generation but lost generations. 
Her tragedy is real and starkly outlined. 
Yet I believe there is a more profound 
tragedy. Our post-war world is a single 
organism. Age group and national units 
are interdependent parts of one social 
body and as such share a common dis- 
aster. Today not only Germany, but 
every other country as well, gives its 
quota of recruits to the “Brotherhood of 
the Lost.” 

It is from this broader point of view 
that I have tried to discern the implica- 
tions for society and the individual of the 
existence of such a Brotherhood. But 
however much we may strive to overcome 
the merely personal element in sight and 
insight, what we see and how we see it 
is essentially a partial reflection of our- 
selves. Attitudes are many, viewpoints 
necessarily vary, and paths of under- 
standing are diverse. It is “as one of us 
sees it” that the following analysis is of- 
fered. 

es s 


It is true, as Mr. White suggests, that 
in other countries, and particularly in the 
United States, youth is establishing it- 
self in positions of security. Nor can it 
be denied that here and there maturity is 
realizing the fruits of achievement. There 
are still many among us who do not live 
in “packing cases,” are not unemployed, 


and have at least hope in a future. But 
whether we belong to the younger gen- 
eration, or whether we belong to the gen- 
eration of the middle years, whether we 
are employed or unemployed, discour- 
aged or still hopeful, we all belong to the 
ever-increasing brotherhood of the lost 
because we live in a social order that is 
paralyzed by fear. 

Arthur Symons has described life as 
“a naked runner lost in a storm of 
spears.” It seems that at present every- 
one is that runner, and the storm is a 
storm of fears: fear of revolution if one 
happens to be in power; fear of the decay 
of civilization if one is a worshiper of 
either progress or tradition; fear of pov- 
erty if one is rich; and, if one is already 
among the unemployed, fear of the bread- 
line. In a world such as this, having con- 
fidence neither in the individual nor in 
national and economic groups, youth is 
lost because it cannot escape the further 
fear that there may be no place for its 
talents; and maturity is lost because it 
cannot avoid the apprehension that many 
of the values to which it has devoted its 
best efforts are about to disintegrate. 
Youth and its elders have alike lost sight 
of a goal, and breathe a common atmos- 
phere of futility. 

Poverty is hard to bear. It is a very 
uncomfortable experience. Physical pain 
is even more difficult to bear. But I 
doubt if there is anything of more tragic 
consequence for any one of us than a long 
continued, unrelieved feeling of futility. 
It is just as effective in chilling spontane- 
ity and freezing out courage in those still 
sheltered in Main Street bungalows, Chi- 
cage kitchenettes, or New York studios, 
as in those housed in packing cases along 
a German railway. Even those whose in- 
stincts and training lead them to admire 
and accept the action patterns of an in- 
dustrial civilization are seriously affected. 

Among the younger generation are po- 
tential executives of genuine ability. But 
economic conditions, mergers, the de- 
velopment of chain industries, have 
trapped them in routine jobs. The brother 
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of an acquaintance of mine is but one 
example of thousands. He cannot give 
up his merely routine job and go into 
business for himself. The day for start- 
ing small individual enterprises is over. 
To leave his work and look for another 
position would be at present as foolhardy 
as jumping from a rock into a swirling 
river without knowing how to swim. The 
rising levels of unemployment make es- 
cape into fields of endeavor permitting 
greater scope to personal initiative in- 
creasingly difficult if not impossible. 

Scores of others leave our universities 
only to find that after two and sometimes 
three years of waiting there is no demand 
for their talents and trained energies. 
They might, of course, as is so frequent- 
ly and glibly advised, spend these years 
by returning to the universities for fur- 
ther training. Most of them would like 
to do just that but they find it impossible 
to obtain the necessary funds, and the 
high cost of their education thus far has 
increased the exhaustion of a family 
budget already depleted by the depression. 

The generation of the middle years has 
its men and its women who have achieved 
much and achieved it well. Some have 
given twenty or more years to business or 
the professions. Today they find them- 
selves in the humiliating position of ask- 
ing help where before they gave help. 
They who have sown their talents and the 
best years of their life in the effort to 
realize enduring values find that the ex- 
pected harvest has been destroyed by the 
tares of a post-war machine civilization, 
tares which have grown more rapidly than 
the knowledge and strength necessary to 
keep them under control. There is no 
need to cite examples of this tragedy of 
the middle years. They are found in our 
homes and among our most intimate 
friends, and every edition of the daily 
papers carries their story. 

Situations such as these, prolonged over 
any great length of time, discourage am- 
bition. The stronger among the “lost 


generations” break their energy by a 
resentful beating against the walls that 


enclose them. The weaker renounce their 
ambitions and allow themselves to become 
habituated to failure. It is as though they 
were walking on sand falling away from 
under their feet, walking through mist on 
a road that circles back upon itself, a road 
without a goal. And who can estimate 
the cost to the individual and society of 
these wasted years and frustrated ambi- 
tions? 
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This inevadible sense of futility is per- 
haps even more fatal to both the young 
and the mature among the “Brotherhood 
of the Lost,” whose contemplative and 
intellectual temperaments lead them away 
from the accepted norms of an industrial 
age, toward that goal of perfection the 
way toward which lies in the quest for 
significance. 

It is not that there is no significance in 
the patterns of this twentieth century; 
there is as much significance as there was 
in Periclean Athens or Renaissance Italy, 
for it is an age of experiment giving birth 
to new political, economic, and cultural 
norms, and it may be to a new social con- 
sciousness. It is rather that this perva- 
sive fear stops at its source the urge 
which motivates youth’s search for sig- 
nificance and maturity’s desire to continue 
therein. If until now some have persisted 
in retaining their faith in this quest and 
have followed the urge of that desire 
which Plato says, “forever through all 
the universe tends toward that which is 
lovely,” they are to-day inevitably filled 
with doubts not only as to the wisdom of 
their choice, but as to their right even to 
make or to have made that choice. 

The quest for significance demands that 
they who follow it have inner sanctuaries, 
and these in turn demand that like Walter 
Lippmann’s scholar they, “preserve a 
quiet indifference to the immediate and a 
serene attachment to the processes of in- 
quiry and understanding.” Let us sup- 
pose that now as in the past they make 
the effort to fulfill such demands, hold 
themselves aloof from the immediate, try 
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to integrate their emotions and select 
from the impressions pressing in upon 
them, that which is significant. What is 
the result? The very detachment and dis- 
interestedness which they have won makes 
them an easier prey to the prevailing mood 
of futility. 

When they again come into contact 
with men and affairs they are acutely 
aware of the waste 


who refuse to see the tragedies of life 
and the weaknesses of the soul.” It is a 
cowardly optimism that turns aside from 
the fact of this century’s brotherhood of 
lost youth and lost maturity, both alike 
career-poor in a post-war society where 
all paths are vague and confused in the 
fogs of futility. I count myself one of 
this brotherhood of the lost and I be- 

lieve I know some- 





of talents swamped 
in routine jobs. They 
see all too clearly 
how many human 
lives are warped 
into mechanisms, 





I doubt if there is anything of 
more tragic consequence for an 
one of us than a long aldinnal, 
unrelieved feeling of futility. 


thing of its feeling 
of helplessness and 
disillusion. And yet, 
when I analyze what 
it means to belong 
to a lost generation, 








scrapped at will and 
thrown into bread-lines. Their ears are 
sensitively tuned to Stuart Chase’s proph- 
ecy that “no matter if full prosperity re- 
turns there will be a large increase in the 
standing army of unemployed due to the 
constant advance of machinery.” Those 
among both the younger and older intel- 
lectuals and contemplatives, whose aware- 
ness is most finely tempered, begin to 
grow ashamed of having turned from the 
immediate to indulge in contemplation. 
They reproach themselves for those crea- 
tive moments, the fruit of which in 
thought and art is their supreme gift to 
society. The goal of perfection toward 
which they have set their faces seems in 
their present environment a little quixotic 
if not ridiculous. Detached and disin- 
terested vision appears as selfish indiffer- 
ence. The search for the colors, rhythms, 
and overtones of life seems a kind of 
snobbery. In the end they deny the quest 
for which they were born and to which 
they were dedicated by their deepest in- 
stincts, and in denying it betray them- 
selves and society. 
ss ss 
The pledge is still the same—for all disastrous 
pledges, 

All hopes resigned! 

My soul still flies above me for the quarry it 
shall find! 

from The Falconer of God, William Rose Benét. 

It is Romain Rolland who has said, 
“I loathe the cowardly idealism of those 


I cannot escape ask- 
ing myself whether we who are undeni- 
ably lost are not perhaps just as surely 
saved. 

The present has inherited more than 
its share of evils from the past, but in 
among them is a rare opportunity for all 
of us, an opportunity somewhat habitu- 
ally unsought, of receiving a new training 
in the art of discrimination, not from 
textbooks or theories, but from the test- 
ing of policies in the laboratory of events. 
Here values are being brought to the 
touchstone of reality; methods are being 
tested in the crucible of affairs, and 
fallacies are becoming more and more 
obvious. Men and women fitted by 
temperament and education for business 
and political careers have the privilege of 
seeing for themselves the fatal results of 
mistaking cant for intellectual integrity 
and irrational impulses for sublime ideals. 

It is increasingly evident, if not com- 
monly perceived, that there are among 
others five very interesting paradoxes 
which it has been fatal for both business 
and politics to ignore. 

The exploitation of the weak by the 
strong ends in the exploitation of the 
strong by the weak. But the reverse is 
also true, and it is best not to fool our- 
selves into thinking that the way to help 
one class is to “soak” the other. All 
policies which aim at soaking either the 
rich or the poor are unintelligent. 
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The rights which the fruits of industry 
entail to either employer or employee are 
not rights to possession, but, and here 
is the rub, obligations of mutual steward- 
ship. 

Legislation—as democracies seem to 
have difficulty in believing—is never the 
source, but the result of morality in the 
people. 

Both isolation and the internationalism 
which loses sight of distinctions are im- 
potent. Effective unity is the vital unity 
of variety. The world needs neither St. 
Simon Stylites, nor more effusive Glad- 
Hands, but men and women capable of 
using their unique racial talents in co- 
operative efforts toward international fel- 
lowship. 


All victory by force is of course the 
defeat of the vanquished, but—and how 
long will it take us to learn this ?—it is 
also the defeat of the victor. 


I realize that all these statements are 
not only paradoxes, but unfortunately, 
platitudes. Perhaps that is why political 
and economic action continues to ignore 
them. We are apt to be unaware of the 
too familiar. That which is too close is 
often out of the focus of our vision. But 
the Brotherhood of the Lost has, vr at 
least ought to have, the sensitivity born 
of suffering. It is, or should be, aware. 
Unless it is willfully indifferent there is 
little excuse for its failure to find within 
these tiresome but extremely important 
paradoxes at least some hints of the way 
out of international, economic, and social 
difficulties. It is more and more evident 
how not to handle these problems. This 
should be cause for a little lifting of the 
heart. When we are lost in the woods 
even a hint of the way out is usually 
enough to set our feet on the road back. 
When we begin to perceive the nature 
of the social forces which effect destruc- 
tion, we begin to understand something 
of the nature of those which effect recon- 
struction. ‘Not till we are lost,” writes 
Thoreau, “. . . not till we have lost the 
world, do we begin to find ourselves and 


realize where we are and the infinite ex- 
tent of our relations.” 

There have been other post-war 
worlds; this is not the first. There have 
been others than ourselves who have felt 
that they belonged to a lost generation, 
as the sonnet quoted at the beginning of 
this essay bears witness. But any lost 
generation whose environment is a lab- 
oratory in which social and economic ex- 
periments have been and are being made 
and tested is, if it desires, a saved gen- 
eration. I do not suggest that it is saved 
to anything so immediate as personal suc- 
cess. But if we are willing to discount 
that, it can be saved from incurring the 
guilt of helping to create another world 
that is pre-war, with its inevitable post- 
war aftermath. And I am wondering 
if anything but itself can deny our Broth- 
erhood of the Lost the opportunity and 
adventure, if it so chooses, of becoming 
increasingly aware of the “extent of its 
relations,” and of making itself the cre- 
ator of a social order in which there shall 
be a renaissance of economic sanity and 
international integrity. 
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If, as I have suggested, the contempla- 
tives and intellectuals of the Brotherhood 
suffer more acutely from the prevailing 
mood of futility and are more complete- 
ly lost than their brothers and sisters 
dedicated to business and national affairs, 
they are, I believe, just so much more 
surely saved. 

The present testing of values in the 
laboratory of events results in findings 
that prove the vital desire to be that 
which, “forever through all the universe 
tends towards that which is lovely,” and 
the “enduring quest,” precisely this search 
for that which is significant. 

Today it is more important than ever 
that there be pilgrims of significance. As 
it is the world does not need more men 
and women hysterically busy with doing 
and acquiring. “What is most wrong 


with the world,” writes Walter Lippmann, 
“is that the democracy which at last is 
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actually in power, is a creature of the im- 
mediate moment. With no authority 
above it, without religious, political or 
moral convictions which control its opin- 
ions, it is without coherence or purpose.” 
What the world seems to need is more 
men and women occupied with being rath- 
er than doing, and with acquiring, not 
possessions, but something even more 
difficult to obtain, a discriminating sense 
of values, a finely tempered intellectual 
insight, a sensitive perception of form. 
Now as when Keats wrote his immortal 
Ode, “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” and 
perhaps now as then it is all we know 
and at the moment that which we need 
most to know. 

What is it that has the greatest survival 
value, not as a fact for pedants or a 
curiosity for travelers, but as a living 
force retaining the power to evoke life 
and call forth a creative response? The 
Great Wall continues to exist. <A lyric of 
Li Po continues to live and to evoke de- 
light in living. It is not in any city state 
that Hellenic culture conquers Time, but 
rather in an Oedipus Coloneus, a Platonic 
dialogue, an idyll of Theocritus. One 
reads of the ardent loyalties of Pharisee 
and Sadducee. One feels the present 
charm and power of the Galilean they 
scorned, and a certain Sermon on the 
Mount is forever in advance of the pres- 
ent. Of Renaissance Italy, of Elizabeth- 
an England and of that other transition 
period, eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century Europe, that which retains its 
power to evoke a creative response, to call 
forth life and joy in living, is a Virgin 
and Child with St. Anne, a Lear, a Tem- 
pest, a Faust, an Eroica. 

They whose instincts urge them toward 
significance and a widened consciousness 
of life sought by means of contemplation, 
philosophy, art, all held in that much mis- 
understood word culture, may take heart 
and go on their way without regret and 
without remorse. That which will sur- 
vive of this twentieth century will be that 
which they seek. The novelty of boasted 
inventions becomes stale. Industrial 
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power may some day yield first place to 
other ambitions. The outlines of democ- 
racies, fascisms, communisms, may be 
transformed and integrated in other po- 
litical patterns. That which will finally 
survive, immortal because it continues to 
call forth an eager response to its own 
inherent power to evoke life, is more like- 
ly to be Rolland’s Jean Christophe, John 
Cowper Powys’ Glastonbury Romance, or 
the distinguished work of Marcel Proust; 
it is very apt to be a slender volume of 
poetry such as Ridgely Torrence’s Hes- 
perides ; a bit of lucid thinking in the dis- 
ciplined prose of a Santayana; an etching 
by Rockwell Kent ; or the lovely harmonic 
sequences, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun. It is these things, the fruits of 
thought, contemplation, and mere living, 
the power for survival which is in the 
art forms expressing man’s quest for the 
significant, that time proves eternal. “Art 
is the way to worlds that are always 
new”; Brownell asserts, “beauty is be- 
yond time.” To know this is, I believe, 
to be saved, even though one belong to a 
lost generation, for pilgrims share the 
beauty and joy which is the survival 
value of that which they seek. 
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And in the meantime, what of that 
close pressing throng of immediate needs? 
What of those almost insuperable obsta- 
cles of unemployment in a world hyster- 
ical with economic panic blocking the way 
to the achievement of a discriminating 
sense of values and a disinterested grasp 
of affairs? When one is obviously a 
member of a lost generation, perhaps out 
of work, perhaps the sole support of oth- 
ers, and, it may be, hungry and cold in a 
lengthening bread-line, knowledge that 
hints of the way toward reconstruction lie 
in some very evident paradoxes, knowl- 
edge that beauty and meaning survive the 
accidents of expedience, seems rather im- 
potent to lead us out of our difficulties. 

To ask that we shall be patient is some- 
thing in the nature of an insult. And 
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when we are in our twenties or thirties 
it is not only natural for us to be impa- 
tient but equally natural for our impa- 
tience to become a little malicious. We 
are apt to tell our brothers and sisters of 
the middle years that it is better to have 
had opportunities and lost them than nev- 
er to have had them at all. And it seems 
that at forty, fifty, and even sixty, it is 
very easy for us to become bitter, and to 
answer that the dregs of futility lie in 
the depths of remembered achievement. 

The dilemma is not an easy one. Yet 
two interdependent ways of solving it 
suggest themselves. Both have the merit 
of being practicable. One lies in the 
readiness on the part of both youth and 
maturity to share their talents, energies, 
experience, and hope in a united will to 
create the goal which at present they dis- 
cern not at all, or only very dimly. The 
other lies in Arnold’s still pertinent ad- 
vice “to make the primary need, both for 
ourselves and others to consist in 
enlightening ourselves and qualifying 
ourselves to act less at random,” for this, 
“is surely the best and in real truth the 
most practical line our endeavors can 
take.” Here at least are opportunities re- 
maining open when all others are closed. 
Together they form a common task at 
which all temperaments within the Broth- 
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erhood of the Lost can work and find em- 
ployment for their dreams and scope for 
their varied talents. 

And the reward? Rewards are rather 
like some of our most charming acquaint- 
ances—they keep us waiting. They are 
known, too, to have the absent-minded 
habit of ringing the wrong door bell. But 
as long as enthusiasm remains undimin- 
ished, rewards may come or tarry at their 
will, the quest, the way toward the goal, 
is its own sufficient reward. It is only 
when the fogs of futility rise and thick- 
en above the path that lies before us that 
we become concerned and anxious about 
rewards. 

It may be that there will be no tangible 
reward, nothing that can be grasped and 
owned, nothing that will look imposing to 
success-loving neighbors. It may be that 
defeat awaits our personal efforts and in- 
dividual ambitions, that defeat which be- 
comes victorious only in the victory of an- 
other generation coming in with the full 
tide that inevitably follows the ebb of a 
moment such as ours. This alone is cer- 
tain—and is it not enough?—that as 
Romain Rolland boldly asserts, “There 
is but one heroism on earth,” and, I would 
add, but one victory forever possible to 
the courage of a Brotherhood of the Lost, 
“to know life, and yet to love it.” 
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THE “MIDDLEMAN” IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


R. W. GAMMON 


UCH attention is paid to both the 

producer and the ultimate consum- 
er, if one may use that phrase of religious 
education material, but often the middle- 
man and his needs are quite ignored. In 
general, religious educators are anxious 
that the producer of the programs and the 
literature shall be scholarly, have a num- 
ber of degrees, and maintain high stand- 
ards in the academic world. We demand 
that the material produced be adapted to 
the age for which it is written and suffi- 
ciently popular to be widely used. 

The middleman in religious education, 
who in nine cases out of ten is the mid- 
dlewoman, can ruin the whole program if 
he fails to understand and to interpret 
what is given to him from above. The 
success of the author and the publisher 
at the top and the development of the 
people at the bottom depend upon what 
the middleman does. If he fails, the 
program and the material fail in produc- 
ing religious character. 

Who is the middleman in religious edu- 
cation? His name is legion—ministers, 
directors of religious education, men, 
women, and young people who teach in 
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church schools, who lead young people’s 
groups, parents, field secretaries, and all 
others who are endeavoring to develop 
religious character in themselves and in 
others. All these are dependent in a 
greater or less degree upon those above 
them to produce educational programs 
and literature for their work. 

Some middlemen and middlewomen 
that I have known. The first that I have 
in mind was pastor of a large church. 
He was well trained after the old order, 
was an eloquent preacher, and what we 
call in the phrase of the street a “good 
mixer.” He preached to large audiences 
and was a popular man about town. It 
was said of him that he belonged to every 
organization in the city except the seam- 
stress’ union, and had his application in 
there. We held an institute in his church. 
I asked him what literature his school 
was using. He was not sure whether 
the publisher was The Pilgrim Press or 
David C. Cook. I investigated and found 
that his school used the literature put out 
by The University of Chicago Press; and 
he counted himself a very consistent 
fundamentalist. 
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I know the minister of a small church 
in a small city. He had only a partial 
college training and one year in the sem- 
inary. He does not like to read and is 
a poor student. He teaches in his own 
church school and has an outside preach- 
ing point to which he goes Sunday after- 
noons. He is the supply teacher in the 
public school when one is needed and a 
general community servant. He has 
heard the word “psychology” but not the 
word “psychiatry,” but he does jobs im- 
plied by both words for his people and 
does them well. He is janitor of his 
church, a leader of youth, and graces 
every occasion in his community from the 
meeting of the women’s club to the Elk’s 
carnival. He buys few books, has little 
time to prepare for teaching and so needs 
a lot of help if he is to do a worthy job 
in religious education. 


I am thinking also of a storekeeper 
who teaches in the church school, in a 
small town. He had less than a high 
school training; he reads two daily pa- 
pers, The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
liers, goes to the movies once or twice 
a week, belongs to the Masons, and at- 
tends lodge once a month. He reads no 
books. He is a man of fine personality 
and character but has few resources for 
teaching religion. The editor who fur- 
nishes his material must make his mean- 
ing very plain. 

I am thinking of a housewife who is 
a member of one of our churches. She 
was a school teacher before marriage. 
She had a Normal school training and 
has done fairly well in keeping up with 
her reading. There are four children in 
the family and she does all the work in- 
cluding the washing—with the help of the 
older children and her husband. She 
has little time to prepare for her Sunday 
teaching. The program maker and the 
editor who help her for her work in re- 
ligious education must be able to produce 
a literature that will supplement the fine 
experience that she has had in training 
children in her home and they must at 


the same time keep the literature within 
her range of understanding. 

I found a sixteen-year-old department 
store girl doing the job of the middle- 
woman in the church school of a mission 
church in a large city. She taught in 
the Primary Department and on the 
morning of my visit the attendance was 
about one hundred and fifty and the head 
of the department and all the other teach- 
ers were absent. This girl works eight 
hours a day, six days a week, in a down- 
town store and rides to and fro in crowd- 
ed surface cars. In addition to teaching 
in the Primary department she sings in 
the choir at both morning and evening 
services, helps with the Junior Endeavor 
and carries some responsibility for the 
Senior Endeavor. She is a high grade, 
conscientious person but quite innocent 
of up-to-date knowledge in religious edu- 
cation. 

I had an institute some time ago in a 
small church in a small village. A fifteen 
year old lad met me at the train and 
guided me to the church. On the way 
up he asked if I had visited the town be- 
fore and if I knew the superintendent of 
their church school. When I replied in 
the negative, he said, “He is just a mutt, 
he hasn’t had a new thought for twenty 
years.” The boy was close to the truth. 
The superintendent was the most ignorant 
and most poverty stricken man in the 
church and lived further from the village 
than any other member of the church. 
After being superintendent for several 
years he was re-elected and then he stayed 
away from the church for three or four 
months to keep from continuing his work 
as superintendent. When he returned he 
found that he was still superintendent, 
though the membership of the church in- 
cluded the banker and two or three store- 
keepers fairly well educated who might 
have done the job. 

I showed him a little book written for 
church school superintendents. He 
glanced through it and said, “If I had 
had that book ten years ago, it might have 
saved me from being a fool for ten 
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years.” This middleman was, I judged, the 
most Christian man in every particular 
in the church, not excepting the minister. 
But the editorial work designed for him 
had not reached him and this failure 
spelled tragedy for him. 

What hinders editors and publishers 
from doing a good job for the middle- 
man? When these leaders at the top who 
make our programs and write our litera- 
ture fail, perhaps it is because they do 
not take pains to know the life, the abil- 
ities, and the handicaps of the middle- 
man. The latter say that often the peo- 
ple who choose the lesson topics, make 
the programs, and write the comments 
are too academic, that they are so com- 
pletely immersed in their own subjects 
and pay little attention to kindred sub- 
jects that they lack perspective and con- 
tinuity in their materials. 

The middlemen accuse the editors of 
using words and terms that are too pro- 
fessional and hold that they might state 
the deepest things of their teaching in 
simple everyday language. One of them 
in speaking of this to me said, “Those fel- 
lows up at the top use four hundred dol- 
lar words when there are plenty of ten- 
cent ones lying around loose. What’s the 
matter with them anyhow? Are they 
afraid their professional standing will be 
impaired by simplicity? Can’t they put 
the feed trough down low for us folks 
and at the same time put good feed in it?” 
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The middlemen also complain that the 
folks who produce the lessons, the pro- 
grams, and who do the new thinking in 
religious education change their plans and 
theories too often and that it frequently 
happens that a program is withdrawn be- 
fore it has been given a year’s trial and 
another is sent to take its place. These 
middlemen believe that the time element 
ought to have a larger place in the pro- 
duction and the use of our programs of 
religious education. 

There is no group of people in the 
churches, nor in the country for that mat- 
ter, that more completely demonstrate the 
greatness of the sacrificial life than the 
middlemen and the middlewomen in their 
work of religious education. A large 
number of them use to the full all the 
training and all the talents that they have. 
It is easy for us to say that they ought 
to be better trained and more alert. They 
are what they are and by the grace of 
God they are doing a great work. A good 
many of them do not make the most of 
their opportunities for improving their 
work. Pastors and other church leaders 
are trying to overcome this difficulty. In 
the meantime we demand that those who 
hand down materials and programs do 
their utmost to understand the folks who 
must mediate their materials to the learn- 
ers and that they sympathetically under- 
take to help these sacrificial people to do 
good work. 











ADVENTURING IN HOME RELIGION IN CHICAGO* 


EARL F. ZEIGLER 


HE Christian home is struggling to 

work its way through the complex 
demands of modern life and discover a 
satisfactory solution to its problem of 
home religion. Certainly the modern 
Christian home is as eager as any pre- 
vious type to do its full duty by the chil- 
dren. But without the concerted effort of 
home and church neither will be able to 
discover the best way to organize home 
religion. The church must help provide 
a program, the home must be willing to 
accept responsibility and make new at- 
tempts in home religion. 

Faced with this problem the Chicago 
Council of Religious Education, a depart- 
ment of the Chicago Church Federation, 
put into its program for the ensuing year 
adventures in home religious education. 
The first conference on this subject was 
held December 2, 1932, under the aus- 
pices of the Children’s and Adult Divi- 
sions of the Council, thus bringing to- 
gether those who were working with chil- 


*The data, procedures and findings contained in this 
article are taken from a study made by Miss Winona 
G. Arrick while a graduate student in the Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education, Chicago. Miss Arrick 
is now director of religious education, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Muskegon, Michigan, 
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dren and those engaged in adult religious 
education. The conference which was 
largely attended took action requesting 
the Chicago Council of Religious Educa- 
tion to prepare specific guidance material 
which could be used by the churches in 
introducing religious activities in the 
home. This article is a description of 
what the Chicago Council is recommend- 
ing to its constituency. Chicago churches 
are asked to try out the procedures men- 
tioned in this article and report back to 
the Council their results. (Readers of 
Religious Education are also invited to 
experiment with these procedures and 
send their report to the Chicago Council 
of Religious Education, 77 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. The Chicago Council 
further welcomes reports from readers of 
significant enterprises in home religion of 
which they know or in which they are en- 
gaged.) 

Reticious ACTIVITIES IN CHICAGO 

Homes 

To discover the religious activities car- 
ried on in a typical group of Chicago 
Protestant church homes, a certain Junior 
department was surveyed. In this depart- 
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ment sixty-four children were enrolled 
representing sixty different families. 
Through home visitation twelve different 
religious activities were discovered dis- 
tributed as follows: 











Grace at meals 8 homes 
Bedtime prayers 50 homes 
Family devotions (family altar)....... 2 homes 
Hymn singing 5 homes 
Conversation about God........................ 10 homes 
Other conversation about God at 

work in the universe......................-... 10 homes 
Conversation about the church............ 32 homes 
Motivation of church attendance.......... 19 homes 
Training in stewardship (slightly)... 4 homes 


Help with Sunday School lessons...... 5 homes 
Help with memory work...................... 9 homes 
Help on some special church project... 2 homes 


No other home activities were discov- 
ered that could be readily classified as re- 
ligious. 

An analysis of this table reveals that 66 
per cent of the children in the Junior de- 
partment are participating in no religious 
activities in the home other than bedtime 
prayers and a little conversation about the 
church. Only eight of the sixty homes 
said grace at meals which is supposed to 
be one of the remaining religious acts in 
the home. The family altar was found in 
two homes, one of these being the family 
of the pastor. Why bedtime prayers were 
said in fifty out of the sixty homes is a 
fact worth investigating, but the director 
has offered no explanation. 

When these figures were presented to 
the conference of the Chicago Council of 
Religious Education, the question was 
asked whether the group considered these 
sixty homes typical of Chicago as a whole. 
The replies made indicated that the Chi- 
cago situation as a whole was probably 
not as good as the department surveyed. 


Case Stupies oF HoME RELIGION 


In order to discover what is being done 
by parents over a wider area, a question- 
naire was prepared and sent to pastors in 
different parts of the United States ask- 
ing them to select homes in their congre- 
gations that were attempting to solve the 
problem of home religion. From these 
replies the following practices were ob- 
tained, fifty-five families responding. 
Their practices are described briefly. 
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Evening Fellowship Worship 


In the evening when Betty and Bobby, ten 
and eight years old, are ready for Bee they talk 
over the incidents of the day with Mother and 
Daddy. Sometimes troubles and problems are 
related and helpful counsel is given. This often 
leads naturally into the telling of a Bible story, 
the reading of a passage from the Bible, or the 
singing of a hymn. Always we have prayer to- 
gether, different members of the family taking 
turns in praying. The parents recognize the 
mistakes they have made in the same spirit in 
which they desire the children to recognize their 
mistakes. One evening after Daddy had pun- 
ished Bobby, he (the father) ‘prayed, “God, 
forgive me for being impatient.” Immediately 
Bobby threw his arms around his father’s neck 
and said, “Oh, no, Daddy, you weren’t impa- 
tient.” Since the father’s business calls him 
from the city often, the mother has to carry on 
these bedtime hours alone with the children. 
But even then a bond is maintained with the 
absent father through conversation and prayer 
about him. 


Creative Co-operation in Worship 


An Indiana home with a fourteen year old 
son has a ten to fifteen minute worship daily 
which consists of the telling of Bible stories, 
dramatizing, telling missionary stories, memo- 
rizing Bible verses, singing, catechizing, the ex- 
planation of religious concepts such as the Holy 
Spirit in which charts and drawings are used, 
the discussion of problems involving relationship 
to neighbors, prayer for the missionaries named 
in the Prayer Book for Missions, and discus- 
sion of family and personal problems. 


The foregoing examples of present-day 
family worship indicate that the family 
altar idea is not lost but is being socialized 
so as to meet actual family need. 


Home Budget Practices 


For several years the Christian church 
has been emphasizing the stewardship of 
money as one of the best practices for the 
home. The following cases indicate ac- 
tual examples in present-day homes. 


A family with three daughters, seven, nine, 
and eleven years of age, faced the problem of 
training the children to spend their money wise- 
ly and to learn to give proportionally. They 
obtained a copy of the Junior Stewardship Book 
from the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. The entire family studied it together. 
The children were then given a choice between 
an allowance and a wage. They chose to be 
paid for the work they did, understanding that 
if they did not do their work well, they would 
not get their money. The wage of the child 
varied according to her age. The girls set aside 
a portion for giving, for saving and for spend- 
ing. They bought much of their own clothing, 
and, frequently after learning the price, decided 
themselves that they did not wish to spend their 
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money for certain things. The children kept 
a record of each week’s expenditures and de- 
posited their savings in their banks each week. 
“We find this type of stewardship to be a real 
life discipline,” writes the father. “Our children 
now take the initiative in seeing their program 
through. We parents cannot endorse steward- 
ship too highly.” 

A mother of two boys, six and eleven years, 
says: “In our budget plan we live on a budget 
made the first of the month for the first fifteen 
days, and on the fifteenth of the month we plan 
for the rest of the month. In this plan we also 
include our church subscription. The boy had 
a Saturday Evening Post route. Out of his 
week’s collection he gives ten cents for clothes, 
banks ten cents, and uses a nickel for his church. 
In extra calls for charity he often takes his 
money without even telling me until some time 
later.” 

Supervision of Reading 

The abundance of reading material that 
comes to the average home including the 
daily papers, the popular magazines, and 
the cheap books creates a problem for both 
parents and children. What shall be 
chosen, what shall be left unread? A 
mother furnishes certain principles for 
guidance. 


(1) Get a good book for parents on chil- 
dren’s reading. My standby has been Clara 
Hunt’s, What Shall We Read to our Children? 
Others of the same type can be found in the 
public library. 

(2) Keep in touch with someone who knows 
children’s books, usually a librarian. 

(3) to avoid trash in children’s books, call 
the librarian to see whether the books you are 
intending to use are listed in the 17,000 recom- 
mended by the American Children’s Library 
Association. 


Another mother describes how she 
motivated her fifteen year old son and 
thirteen year old daughter to care for 
good reading. 


From very early childhood I have told my 
children bedtime stories, trying to fit them to 
the stage of the child’s comprehension and en- 
joyment. I told enough of the story to arouse 
the child’s interest and then left the child to 
complete the story from a book. The book was 
left where the child could find it. If interested 
he finished the story for himself, if not the par- 
ent did not urge the book upon the child. Now 
he loves reading and does much of it. We have 
sought many suggestions for good books from 
our librarian, our pastor, our study group, and 
our children’s music teachers. 


Use of Sunday Afternoons 
One of the most perplexing problems 
for modern life in the Christian home is 
the use of Sunday, especially Sunday 


afternoon and evening. One home writes: 
The Sunday problem being important, we have 
already begun by example to teach our young 
children how to make it a day of joy. Of 
course we attend church. We practice not to 
buy anything on Sunday, even seeing to it that 
the gasoline for our auto has been purchased 
previously. After an enjoyable Sunday dinner, 
we plan when the household chores are finished 
how to spend the rest of the day. Often we 
take short rides. Quite as often it is a walk 
together. Father and son frequently take their 
walks alone. Toward evening we may read 
short stories, make candy or pop some corn. 


Another family occasionally visits the 
art institute or attends a lecture of an edu- 
cational nature. After supper we “spend 
some time in hymn singing.” 

A pastor reports: “In our church we 
encourage the use of the Sunday School 
papers and other good literature for part 
of Sunday afternoon.” 


Sex Instruction 
The mother of a five year old girl 
writes of her plan. 


I purchased the book Growing Up by De- 
Schweinitz, and made myself familiar with its 
contents. Then I put the book with the others 
which we had bought for the daughter, but 
I said nothing about it. One time I saw 
her looking through it, but as she did not 
say anything about it and soon put it back, 
I waited for her comment. Since she said noth- 
ing, I let the matter go. Several days later she 
suddenly asked, “Mother, did you ever see a 
baby get made?” I asked her what she wanted 
to know and she said that she wanted to know 
how she was “bornded.” I took the book and 
told her that here was a book that told all about 
it. We first went through the book looking 
at the pictures. Then I started reading it to 
her much as I would read a story book, stopping 
to compare the things described in the book 
with the things that I knew she had seen. She 
was intensely interested. We spent two hours 
on it, talking about it, looking at the pictures, 
and going back over portions that had especially 
appealed to her. 

For several evenings at bed time she asked 
for the book in her regular story hour. I read 
the portions that she picked out. Gradually she 
seemed to lose her first interest in it, although 
she still asks for it occasionally at her story 
hour and looks at the pictures. She now takes 
it as a matter of course, the same as other items 
of curiosity and interest that belong to her 
growing experience. I had to tell her that we 
didn’t talk about it with just everybody, but 
that it was one of our “mother-Betty” things to 
talk about, just as many other things, though of 
course everyone knew about this because every- 
one was born in the same way. As soon as pos- 
sible I brought home some narcissus bulbs. To- 
gether we arranged them in the sand in a bowl. 
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I explained about the little green shoots that 
would come up. Without any lead from me she 
said, putting her finger on the bulb, “That is a 
mother-body, isn’t it?” 


Many families reported that it was their 
practice to answer questions of sex as 
they arose; however, they try to keep a 
step ahead of the matters that will likely 
be discussed with companions. 


Table Conversation 


The value of table conversation was re- 
ported by many families. The father of 
two sons, thirteen and ten years old, 
writes : 


In our family the plan is to introduce indi- 
rectly some event or topic that will lead to 
moral issues. We try to do it in a natural 
way through stories, events from the news- 
papers, school incidents, and so forth. There 
is no effort to draw too obvious a moral 
from the conversation. One meal a lesson in 
honesty was easily taught through the discus- 
sion of baseball matters. The father told the 
story of a well known ball player who had ac- 
cepted a bribe to “throw” a ball game. When 
discovered he was immediately dismissed from 
the team and prevented from playing any longer 
in organized base ball. He lost the admiration 
of his friends and was no longer the hero of the 
small boys because they did not want to follow 
a “cheater.” After the story was ended both 
the boys expressed themselves as entirely against 
cheating in games. The father had observed 
that the younger son had picked up an anti- 
social attitude toward Negroes whom he re- 
ferred to as “niggers.” One night when the boy 
begged for a story as he was going to bed the 
father told of a white classmate of his who had 
been prevented from going to Africa as a mis- 
sionary and had gone instead to teach in a Negro 
school in the United States. The classmate’s 
father, who lived in Texas, wrote to his son 
and told him that he did not object to his teach- 
ing in a Negro school but he hoped that he 
would not eat at the same table with the Ne- 
groes. The son wrote back to his father saying 
that he could not refuse to do that because he 
was living with the students and he believed that 
God looked upon all colors as equally good. The 
story was told in a vivid manner, just as a boy 
likes any story, but the father left the incident 
to make its own impression. He has observed 
a decided change in the son’s attitude toward 
people of another race. 


A parent writes of the way they intro- 
duce at the table interesting topics of an 
educational nature. 

A folder from a New York hotel had been 
received. It contained pictures of interesting 
sights of New York, among them the picture 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. The 
folder was passed around the table and the chil- 


dren were asked what they knew about the 
Cathedral. They had never heard of it. This 
led to a conversation about great cathedrals 
and the search through the home encyclopedia 
to find other pictures of old world and new 
world cathedrals. This became the topic of 
conversation for many ing meals. 


EDUCATING THE PARENTS 


The foregoing examples of religious ac- 
tivities in the home indicate that some 
homes are solving their own problems. 
But the majority of church homes are not 
included in these examples. What can 
the church do to educate the parents? 
How can it be done? 

The Chicago Council of Religious Edu- 
cation recommends that churches try the 
following plan to enlist the co-operation 
of the parents. 

(1) Put on 4 x 6 cards or slips of 
paper concrete suggestions for religious 
activities in the home; one suggestion on 
each card. 

(2) Through home visitation or some 
other method secure the consent of the 
parents to try out one or more of the sug- 
gested religious activities. 

(3) Follow up the visitation by secur- 
ing simple reports of progress from the 
homes. 

The following examples illustrate how 
to prepare the cards with concrete sug- 
gestions. 


Table Worship 


Let the members of the family take 
turns in reading from the Bible and pray- 
ing, also in asking the grace at meals. 
Whoever reads the Bible portion should 
be prepared to explain the meaning of 
the narrative or teaching. A short dis- 
cussion when it comes naturally will be 
helpful. The Sunday School lessons and 
other religious literature may be used. 
Candles and pictures may be used appro- 
priately. 

Weekly Worship 

Sunday evening after supper or some 
other regular time during the week, gather 
the family together to sing hymns, tell 
stories, read and pray. The hymns should 
be not only those the family have learned 
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to sing but other great hymns. Atmos- 
phere for this occasion may be created 
by candles, dimmed lights, an open fire, 
the room arranged differently, and so 
forth. 

Co-operation with the Church 


(1) Help each child to see the place 
of the Sunday school class or other or- 
ganization to which he belongs as part of 
the entire church. 

(2) Have some plan of co-operative 
study of the church school materials. Par- 
ents or older children may help the young- 
er. The children may tell stories, sing 
songs, or relate other incidents of the 
church school. 

(3) Help with the memory work. 

(4) Use the family pew method of 
going to church if possible. 

(5) Let each give from his own al- 
lowance or in some way learn to give in- 
telligently and sacrificially to the church. 
Observe systematic and proportional giv- 
ing. 

Special Stewardship Project 

Select some fund in the church that 
needs particular support. Place a box 
in the home to collect offerings for this 
object. When a member of the family 
saves something sacrificially, or saves 
money from some service that he would 
ordinarily have others perform, like shin- 
ing shoes, pressing clothes, and so forth, 
put this money in the special box. Fre- 
quently money can be saved from the de- 
nial of luxuries. 


Child’s Individual Budget 

(1) Obtain a copy of a stewardship 
budget book. 

(2) Decide upon an allowance or 
wage for each child. 

(3) Help the child to plan a budget 
of this money, and include at least the 
items of giving, saving, and spending for 
personal wants and pleasures. It will be 
well for the allowance to be large enough 
for the child to make some purchases of 
school supplies and clothes and like needs. 

(4) Put the saving portion in a sav- 
ings bank each week. 


Family Recreation 

Recognizing that play is an important 
factor in developing a spirit of fellow- 
ship and comradery, seek to strengthen 
the Christian fellowship of your own 
home through recreation. 

(1) Select some time during the week 
for all the members of the family to en- 
joy themselves together. 

(2) Select activities of special interest 
to different members of the family at dif- 
ferent times. 

(3) Let the entire family select as a 
rule but occasionally have a surprise. 

(4) Select only activities that will not 
tear down the individuals physically, men- 
tally, or spiritually; in other words, be 
sure that the activities lead to the develop- 
ment of Christian character. 


Birthdays 

(1) Do something as a family which 
will especially interest the one having the 
birthday. 

(2) At some time let the conversation 
assume a significant religious trend, per- 
haps in one of the following ways (the 
table would be an excellent place for 
this) : 

(a) Discuss what difference it has 
made to the family and perhaps to the 
world that this person has been born. 

(b) Recall what has been accomplished 
during the past year and speak of plans 
for the next. 

(c) Help the person to see this as a 
time for new resolutions. 

(d) Have informal spontaneous pray- 
er for the person celebrating the birthday. 


Sharing Home Duties 


Realizing that a happy Christian home 
should be orderly and that each member 
of the family should take his responsi- 
bility in keeping the home that way. 

(1) List the duties of the entire fam- 
ily and select together certain duties for 
each to do. 

(2) Let each make a daily check up 
for a while until proper adjustments are 
made in the schedule. 

(3) At the end of a certain period, 
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perhaps two weeks, if every member of 
the family averages a certain per cent, 
have a celebration such as attending a 
good movie or doing something else that 
the family can enjoy together. 

This list may be extended as much as 
necessary to meet all the elements that 
need to be provided in the religious ac- 
tivities of the home. Any church can 
easily make its own list either by use of 
the mimeograph or printing. Since these 
suggestions are to be placed in the hands 
of parents they should be concrete in or- 
der that the home may understand how 
to initiate the activity. 


How to IntropucEe ReEticious Activi- 
TIES INTO THE Home 

After a list of suggested religious ac- 
tivities has been prepared by a church or 
church school the next step is to secure 
the consent of homes to try out the ac- 
tivities. Several methods are possible. 

(1) A pastor in his regular calling can 
carry in his pocket a packet of the sug- 
gested home activities. During the con- 
versation the pastor will discover what 
religious activities might be best to have 
a home undertake. He can present one 
or more to the parents at the same time 
explaining to them how to proceed. From 
time to time the pastor should follow up 
the program by further conversation with 
the parents. 

(2) The superintendent of a Junior 
Department discovered that several moth- 
ers of her pupils attended an adult Bible 
class. With the permission of the teacher 
of the adult class, the superintendent of 
the Junior Department presented the 
procedures to the class one Sunday 
morning. Several of the mothers readily 
took some of the procedures to try out 
in their own homes. 

This plan can also be introduced by 
the teacher of adult classes. 

(3) Church school workers in any de- 
partment can use these suggested activi- 
ties in their calling in the homes and in 
other contacts with the parents. When 
a number of homes have engaged in sev- 
eral of the activities the experiences from 
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these homes become usable material in the 
Sunday sessions of the School. 

(4) Follow up is a necessary part of 
the success of the plan. Many homes can 
be encouraged to do better by the use of 
either one or both of two forms that may 
accompany the plan. Form 1 is the Ob- 
jective Observation Blank like the follow- 
ing: 

° Objective Observation Blank 
Date of observation 
Date of recording. 
Observation made by. 
Name of person observed 
Age boy girl 
Description of the situation and the reponse 
made: 

If Form 1 is used and filled out by the 
parents it is of value to them as well as to 
the church school leader or any other per- 
son who is helping to direct the religious 
education of the child. 

Form 2 is for the purpose of aiding the 
parents and the church in evaluating the 
religious activity as carried out in the 
home. It is as follows: 




















Evaluation Blank 
Name of parents 


Address 


Name of religious activity tried 
Did every member of the family enter into the 
plan whole heartedly? Yes No. 
Comments on how individuals did or did not 
participate : 

Is it an activity which you will want to, con- 
tinue in your home? Yes No 
Comments on what you plan to do with it in 
the future: 

What changes have you seen in the attitudes 
of = children? (Please be specific and con- 
crete. 

What character traits have been developed in 
the lives of the children as a result of the use 
of this religious activity in your home? 

List the problems that arose from the use of 
this procedure. 


As an example of what one home re- 
ported on the Evaluation Blank the fol- 
lowing is submitted from a home with five 
children, mother and father. The father 
did not participate. The mother sent the 
report on family worship. 


I found it difficult to get all the children to- 
gether at first. They range in age from two 

















to twelve years and the older children did not 
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want to remain in the house after the evening 
meal especially on warm evenings when they 
preferred to rush out to play. When it was 
impossible to have all present I continued the 
worship with the younger children. Gradually 
the older children became accustomed to setting 
aside the time after the evening meal for wor- 
ship. We supplemented our worship with grace 
at meals, bedtime prayers, and undertook the 
singing of hymns especially on Sunday. The 
chief change which I noted in the children was 
a greater eagerness to hear more stories from 
the Bible, especially about Jesus, the desire for 
a new bedtime prayer, and the acceptance of 
Jesus as a friend who can be discussed at any 
time rather than a remote Bible character. 

As discovered by actual use these pro- 
cedures are valuable to religious leaders 
for the concrete suggestions they give to 
homes that are unable to initiate a pro- 
gram without some assistance from the 
church. Often parents hesitate to intro- 
duce a religious activity into the home 
for fear of failure. When they know 
that other homes in the congregation are 
also engaging in these activities it en- 
courages them to try. Once having begun 
the activity it is certain to lead to an en- 
larged home program. The home and the 
church are brought closer together when- 
ever the home is actually engaged in spe- 
cific religious activities. 

For FurTHER CONSIDERATION 

(1) The majority of parents seem to 
think that they have performed their duty 
as religious instructors if they teach their 
children a prayer to say at night before 
retiring. 

(2) Few parents have any conception 
of the stewardship of money for them- 
selves or their children. They feel it their 
duty to give some money to the church but 
not to give proportionately. 

(3) Most parents think that it is the 
duty of the church school to interest their 
children so that they will attend regularly 
without much urging or encouragement 
from the home. Even parents who show 
little interest in the church expect the 
church to motivate their children to at- 
tend. 

(4) Some parents feel the need for a 
program of religious education which will 
fit into modern life, but do not know’ how 


to start building that program. The only 
conception they have of home religion is 
the old type family altar, but they do not 
know how to build that. 

(5) Some parents are discovering 
plans for giving their children religious 
training in the home. Such parents are 
doing more than formal family worship. 
They are using every occasion that has 
religious possibilities. 

(6) Every home that has tried some of 
the procedures described in this article 
has been aroused to greater effort because 
of the significant results obtained. They 
have added on other religious activities 
and have moved toward a more complete 
program for the home. 

(7) In homes where the procedures 
were not carried through, the fault was 
not with the children, but was due to the 
neglect of the parents and their unwilling- 
ness to give time and thought to the train- 
ing of the child. 

(8) In order for a family to have 
worship experiences together, it is not 
always necessary for the home to have a 
daily routine period for reading the Bible, 
although this is desirable where it can be 
done. Deep worship experiences may 
arise spontaneously out of everyday ex- 
periences. But in order to have these 
spontaneous periods of worship, the fam- 
ily must have a background of individual 
and group worship experiences and train- 
ing from which to draw. Often when 
families rely upon spontaneous worship 
experiences, they have no worship at all. 
If a family feels too rushed to make true 
worship out of a daily period of Bible 
reading and prayer, it may use this time 
for training in worship which will later 
issue in true worship if rightly guided. 
These regular training periods when used 
with smaller children help the family to 
have richer worship experiences as the 
children grow older. Worship is the 
heart of the religious life of the family. 
It unites the ideals of the family with the 
ideals of God and puts new meaning into 
all the activities of the home. 

(9) Children enjoy spending Sunday 

















afternoons in a quiet and yet active man- 
ner which makes the day stand out as dif- 
ferent from other days. When the par- 
ents lead in developing the attitude of 
respect and reverence for the day with- 
out making it a day of “don’ts,” the chil- 
dren welcome Sunday as the favorite day 
of the week. Sometimes parents think 
that planning special activities for Sun- 
day deprives them of their rest. But 
these activities when well planned lead to 
a harmony and joy in family life which 
produces rest. 

(10) Children as young as six years 
of age can begin to learn to budget their 
money under the supervision of the par- 
ents. When the child is nine years old, 
if he has had sufficient training by the 
parents, he may learn to spend his money 
discriminately. Early training in stew- 
ardship leads to the early development of 
the trait of unselfishness. 

(11) Much conflict in the sharing of 
home duties may be avoided if the family 
as a whole decides upon definite tasks and 
responsibilities for each member of the 
family. Children enjoy the feeling of 
responsibility for certain tasks which they 
recognize as their own. By assuming re- 
sponsibility in these smaller tasks they 
will accept larger responsibility later. 

(12) Reading is a vital force in char- 
acter training and development. If early 
in life the child hears good stories, has 
good books in the home, hears the par- 
ents discuss good books and magazines, 
children will the more readily develop a 
taste for good literature. 
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(13) Family recreation leads to an 
appreciation of one member of the family 
for another. Each learns to enjoy the 
fellowship of the home instead of seek- 
ing constantly for outside fellowship. 
Through the difficulties that arise in play- 
ing together, both children and adults 
come to a new appreciation of social rela- 
tionships. 

(14) Conversation is one of the most 
significant forms of character training. 
The parents can point the child’s mind to- 
ward higher ideals and proper attitudes 
through casual remarks which do not an- 
tagonize as direct advice and sermons 
sometimes do. As these attitudes are at- 
tained through informal conversation they 
come naturally and seem to be part of the 
child’s real life. 

(15) If the home is to become more 
Christian the church must take the initia- 
tive. At the same time the home must be 
made to see its own responsibility. 


HEvLPFut LITERATURE 


Each denomination has prepared help- 
ful literature for the guidance of parents 
in the home. Consult your denomina- 
tional book store or headquarters for 
helps in worship, recreation, stewardship, 
story telling, creative hand work, drama- 
tization, Bible stories and any other need 
that arises in connection with the intro- 
duction of these procedures into the home. 
The Chicago Council of Religious Edu- 
cation will also be glad to give informa- 
tion on literature helps. 











THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 


HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 


ITHOUT doubt the controversy 

between China and Japan is the 
most acute question in world politics to- 
day. The issue between these two Ori- 
ental neighbors might have been limited 
to themselves if it had not involved the 
provisions of three treaties which they 
had made with other states previous to 
the outbreak of the present trouble. To 
these treaties let us now give our atten- 
tion. 

In 1919, at the close of the Great War, 
practically all the nations of the world 
entered into an agreement which estab- 
lished the League of Nations. The terms 
of this agreement, known as the Covenant 
of the League, provide that if there 
should arise between the members “any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they 
will submit the matter either to arbitra- 
tion or to judicial settlement, or to inquiry 
by the Council, and they agree in no case 
to resort to war until three months after 
the award of the arbitrators.” Both 
China and Japan are members of the 
League and therefore legally bound by this 
provision concerning the settlement of in- 
ternational controversies. In _ recent 
years Japan has made serious charges 
against China; namely that China has not 
given protection to Japanese citizens on 
Chinese soil; that China has not safe- 
guarded Japanese investments and prop- 
erty in China; that China has not kept 


pledges made to Japan in treaty agree- 
ments. To these charges China has pled 
“not guilty.” Obviously, here is a dis- 
pute between two Nations that are bound 
by the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League to follow a certain procedure in 
its adjustment. Was this procedure fol- 
lowed? No. Japan, after making the 
charges and receiving the Chinese denial 
of them, instead of referring the con- 
troversy to arbitration, or to judicial set- 
tlement, or to the Council of the League, 
used her army and navy to compel China 
to abide by such a settlement of the mat- 
ter as Japan chose to make. This con- 
duct was in clear violation of her commit- 
ments to the League. Whereupon China 
appealed to the League to use its author- 
ized agencies to discipline Japan. 

In the second place, Japan bound her- 
self in an agreement with other nations 
not only by accepting membership in the 
League but also by adhering, in 1922, to 
the Nine Power Treaty. This agreement 
grew out of a conference in Washington, 
called by President Harding, to consider 
the limitation of armaments and specific 
questions relating to the Pacific and the 
Far East. Japan, with eight other states 
with primary interests in the Orient, 
agreed “to respect the sovereignty, the 
independence, and the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China .. . to 
refrain from taking advantage of condi- 
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tions in China in order to seek special 
rights or privileges.” In plain disregard 
of this treaty Japan has invaded both 
Manchuria and Shanghai and severed one 
of China’s largest and richest provinces 
from her. In doing so she failed to 
respect both the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China. 

The final treaty ignored by Japan is 
known as the Pact of Paris. In an effort 
to put further limits to the machinery for 
wrecking civilization, fifty-four nations 
in 1928 pledged themselves in this solemn 
agreement “to condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international con- 
troversies,” and declared that the settle- 
ment of all disputes or conflicts they 
might have “shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.” The Nipponese pow- 
er, despite this grave engagement with 
the other nations of the world, despatched 
her armed forces to Manchuria and occu- 
pied it; she ordered her fleet, surpassed 
only by the navies of the United States 
and Great Britain, to Shanghai and there 
used it to support a military attack on the 
city both by land and air. A more fla- 
grant breach of an international obliga- 
tion by a great power is not recorded in 
history since Germany invaded Belgium 
on August 3, 1914. 

This action of Japan is all the more 
blameworthy because, in a conference 
with other powers in 1899, she helped cre- 
ate the Permanent Court of International 
Arbitration, generally known as_ the 
Hague Court, and designed for the pur- 
pose of adjusting by pacific means just 
such questions as now confront these two 
Far Eastern nations. This court has al- 
ready heard nineteen cases in the field 
of international relations. The parties to 
these disputes accepted the decisions of 
the court. When Japan ignored the 
Hague Court as an instrument for hear- 
ing the Manchurian question, obviously 
she ignored an arbitral device which al- 
ready had proved itself worthy of the 
confidence of the nations. 

Japan not only intentionally disregard- 
ed the Hague Court, she also refused to 


notice the World Court, a tribunal the 
plan of which was drawn up by ten dis- 
tinguished jurists one of whom was a 
Japanese. Not only did Japan have this 
specific part in the creation of the court; 
she also has had, since its foundation, one 
of her outstanding citizens sitting as a 
judge in this world judicial assembly. 
Since the creation of the Court in 1921, 
two score cases have come before it either 
for judgment or for an advisory opinion 
and in no case have the parties in con- 
troversy failed to abide by the decision of 
this judicial body. Here then was a sec- 
ond body, organized as a court at law, 
with a record approved by enlightened 
public opinion in both hemispheres, which 
the Nipponese power ignored, choosing 
instead to submit her case to the god of 
battles. 

But this is not all. In addition to her 
utter disregard of the Hague Court, 
with a history approved for well nigh 
half a century, and her failure to use the 
World Court, now in the second decade 
of honorable achievement, Japan closed 
her eyes both to the Council and to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations as 
world bodies for the hearing of world 
questions in international controversy. 
Such wilful refusal to choose the League 
bodies is all the more deserving of re- 
proof because this Asiatic nation helped 
create them and has held membership in 
them since their existence. Apparently 
she preferred to drive the war chariot 
than to sit at the council table. 

Has Japan sought to justify this choice 
which she has made? Yes. On August 
25, 1932, her minister of foreign affairs, 
Count Uchida, defended the Japanese 
course of action in an address before the 
House of Peers. He pointed to the cha- 
otic condition of China and the so-called 
revolutionary policy there and said, “No 
remedy can be effected by having recourse 
either to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or to any other organ of what 
may be termed ‘machinery of peace.’ In 
fact,” he continued, “it has been the prac- 
tice of the powers, as has been demon- 
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strated on innumerable occasions, to re- 
pair or prevent injuries to their important 
rights and interests in China by direct 
application of force without relying upon 
these instruments of peace.” History in 
part bears out this statement by Count 
Uchida for other powers have used force 
to gain their ends from China. But the 
Count ignores the fact that since the 
World War the League, the Nine Power 
Treaty, and the Pact of Paris have come 
into being and have set up a closed season 
which forever denies to the international 
hunter the right to bag his game. To this 
arrangement Japan was a party and thus 
by her own volition set limits to her free- 
dom of action in the game preserve of the 
nations. 

Count Uchida also maintains that the 
action of his country was not in violation 
of the Pact of Paris because this agree- 
ment, he says, “does not put restraint 
upon the exercise of the right of self- 
defense,” nor prohibit a state from using 
whatever method it finds necessary 
“to remove immediate menaces to its ter- 
ritory and its rights and interests of what- 
ever kind.” Few students of international 
law will deny to Japan under the Pact 
the right of self-defense but practically 
everyone will question the assertion that 
this Nipponese power was attacked or 
threatened with attack by her Chinese 
neighbor. 

With regard to the Nine Power Treaty, 
Count Uchida asserts that the document 
“does not forbid all separatist movements 
in China or debar Chinese in any part of 
the country from setting up, on their free 
will, an independent state . .. Manchukuo 
has been achieved through the spontane- 
ous will of Manchurians.” The interpre- 
tation of the Nine Power Treaty by the 
Japanese Foreign Minister is sound but 
his statement about Manchukuo is con- 
trary to the findings of the Lytton Com- 
mittee, a body of investigators sent to 
the Far East by the League to study the 
Manchurian situation. Other reports 
made on Manchuria by competent wit- 
nesses support the Lytton Committee. 


We reject Count Uchida’s statement that 
Manchukuo wishes to organize a govern- 
ment independent of China; we believe 
its origin is found in the present Japan- 
ese military imperialism. 

Chaotic conditions in China beyond 
question have aggravated the Sino- 
Japanese controversy. Measured in terms 
of western ideals of government, China is 
a poor excuse for a state. Torn by in- 
surrection, rampant with communist pro- 
paganda, and overrun with the leadership 
of sectionalism, China presents a sorry 
spectacle. Since 1912, when the Republic 
was established, her unstable central gov- 
ernment has seen many changes. She is 
passing from the conditions of a medieval 
to those of a modern state in one gen- 
eration. By reason of her unstable con- 
ditions China endangers international so- 
ciety and gives militaristic Japan an ex- 
cuse for her wanton attack. 

The error committed by Japan is the 
method used for adjusting her grievances 
against her neighbor. Japan chose the 
pre-war method. This method has been 
outiawed by the society of nations. It 
has no more legal status than slavery, 
polygamy, or duelling. Japan helped 
make the measures which chained the war 
chariot. She is wholly without legal or 
moral justification in using the type of 
intervention practiced in Manchuria and 
at Shanghai. 

What the outcome will be no one as 
yet can tell. Many citizens today re- 
member what happened in 1914 when 
Germany invaded Belgium, an act con- 
trary to her treaty obligations. We also 
know the excuses given by Germany for 
her action. The defense of Japan is 
similar to that of Germany. The Teuton- 
ic power claimed another nation was in 
the act of violating Belgian neutrality; 
the Nipponese nation asserts that she is 
following the example of other powers. 
The real reason for the German invasion 
was given by Chancellor Bethmann-Holl- 
weg. “We are now in a state of neces- 
sity,” he told the Reichstag, “and neces- 
sity knows no law . . . (Our action) is 
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contrary to international law . . . Any- 
one who is threatened as we are threat- 
ened, and is fighting for his highest pos- 
sessions, can only have one thought— 
how to hack his way through.” On an- 
other occasion he referred to the treaty 
broken by Germany as a “scrap of paper.” 
Count Uchida maintains, “We had no 
alternative other than to resort to a meas- 
ure of self-defense . . . Japan has been 
forced to adopt necessary measures for 
the prevention of wanton attacks upon 
important rights and interests vital to her 
national safety.” 

No act in modern history relating to 
international intercourse has been so se- 
verely criticised as the German invasion 
of Belgian territory. The phrases “hack 
his way through” and “scrap of paper” 
stain the pages of the history of a great 
people. If Germany was condemned be- 
fore the creation of the post-war ma- 
chinery and when the conscience of man- 
kind was not so sensitive to the disregard 
of treaties as it is today, what attitude 
shall we expect the world to take toward 
Japan, a nation that has broken three 
solemn international engagements? It is 
patent that at the bar of public opinion 
she is condemned. 

The advances made since the World 
War in the creation of machinery for the 
settlement of controversies between na- 
tions are as notable in the history of in- 


ternational law as the discovery of Amer-: 


ica by Columbus in world geography. He 
brought to this field two new continents 
with the waters that surround them. He 
changed the course of commerce and trade 
and so whetted the minds of his genera- 
tion that new excursions were made into 
the world of science, religion, and art. 
Since the World War statesmen and jur- 
ists have set new methods and measures 
for international intercourse likely as 
revolutionary in our day as the discovery 
by Columbus was in his day. They have 
made the League of Nations, the World 
Court, and the Pact of Paris. These are 
trees the leaves of which are for the heal- 
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ing of the nations. It is now the business 
of good citizenship to see that no far 
eastern wind uproots them. 

What can a good citizen do to calm this 
wind? He can inform himself about the 
crisis. There is Stanley High’s little 
book, The New Crisis in the Far East 
(Fleming H. Revell, 158 Fifth Avenue, 
New York); Sherwood Eddy’s The 
World Danger Zone (Eddy and Page, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York); The 
Lytton Commissioner's Report (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.). 
If one cares to follow the controversy in 
the sessions of the League he can read 
The League and Manchuria (4 studies, 
League of Nations Association, 6 East 
39th Street, New York). 

With any one of these references mas- 
tered a good citizen is prepared for a sec- 
ond activity, telling what he has learned. 
Friends, clubs, church groups will hear 
him. And there will be questions: “How 
about Nicaragua, Hayti, Panama, etc. ?” 
To such questions a good citizen will 
answer: “Modern imperialism is con- 
demned today in stronger terms than ever. 
This is particularly true when it is prac- 
ticed in China because this nation has 
more guarantees than almost any other. 
We neither justify the imperialism of the 
United States nor that of any other na- 
tion. We insist that the closed season 
for this sport is forever on—made so by 
specific treaty obligations and by the 
principle of human brotherhood.” 

Western civilization can use Japanese 
imperialism as a mirror in which to see a 
reflection of its own practices during the 
last century. These practices the West 
(as well as Japan) has now renounced. 
Let the good citizen and particularly the 
churchman sound the note of joy and 
warning till the fruit of international con- 
duct is welcome in the kingdom of God. 
This welcome will be given only as a re- 
sult of a third activity of citizens; name- 
ly, their vigilant demand that the same 
rules which govern personal relations 
shall also direct international intercourse. 
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The members of the Editorial Staff and Committee invite the readers of Religious Educa- 
tion to participate in the Forum. Let us know what you think about the articles appearing in 


the journal. 


If you feel we are over-emphasizing some fields and under-emphasizing others— 


tell us. If you feel that we are failing to get at some of the things we should be handling, dis- 
cuss them through this section of the journal. We will welcome your cooperation and participation. 


What Contributes to Character Education? 
To the Editor: 

The article by Martha L. Fischer on “Character 
Education in Magazines for Parents” appearing 
in a recent issue of Religious Education has inter- 
ested me. In this article Mrs. Fischer attempted 
to reduce to figures the amount of character edu- 
cation material appearing in a year’s issues of 
these magazines: Child Study, Child Welfare and 
The Parents’ Magazine. 

I question Mrs. Fischer’s conclusions. It is in 
the first place very difficult to say what contrib- 
utes to character education. What is one parent’s 
inspiration toward helping her child to better liv- 
ing may leave another parent unmoved. It is, as 
Mrs. Fischer admits, supremely difficult to segre- 
gate character education and express it in digits. 
She is also in difficulty when she realizes that she 
can not judge character education by the length 
of the articles involved. So she works out a sys- 
tem of major and minor articles and defines them 
as follows: “A major article is one which covers 
more than a full page (exclusive of illustrations).” 
As the size of pages in the three magazines are all 
different this seems hardly a basis of comparison. 
Mrs. Fischer dismisses the illustration of the article 
with slight concern. And yet many an illustration 
may have a distinct value in character education. 


But it is in her figures that Mrs. Fischer fails 
to give, or perhaps fails to grasp, the significance 
of her research. Granting that her figures are cor- 
rect, the fact clearly emerges that of all the articles 
they published, Child Welfare and Child Study each 
had a record of 19% of major character articles, 
while The Parents’ Magazine had a record of 
24%. That in itself is enviable surely but adding 
the minor articles in Class II to the major group- 
ing in Class I the percentages increase to: Child 
Welfare 45%, Child Study 54%, The Parents’ 
Magazine 51%. In other words, more than half 
the articles in Child Study and in The Parents’ 
Magazine were of a character building trend. 
That fact seems entirely to have escaped Mrs. 
Fischer, but becomes apparent in the following 
table in which the totals are hers and the percent- 
ages are mine: 

Classes 
Total ClassI I&II 


Total Total Classes % of % of 


Magazine Articles ClassI I&II Total Total 
Child Welfare ... 211 41 97 19% 45% 
Child Study ...... 71 13% 38 19% 34% 
The Parents’ 

Magazine ............ 139 34 72 24% 51% 


Mrs. Harold A. Littledale, 
Editor, The Parents’ Magazine. 
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What the Depression Is Doing to 


Religious Education 
To the Editor: 

The depression has closed some doors to quali- 
fied workers in the field of religious education. 
Under the pressure of forced economies churches 
and church boards have sacrificed newer types of 
professional service in favor of older forms of 
volunteer service. This shrinkage in demand for 
the new professional service, however, is not more 
proportionately than in other professions, particu- 
larly those involving educational specialization 
such as supervisors of special subjects in public 
education. 


The depression has placed a handicap in the way 
of many students seeking ad ed vocational 
training at higher institutions of learning where 
the expense of such training is considerable. The 
higher tuition rates and the higher costs of living 
at the large urban universities have resulted in a 
shrinkage in the enrollment of these institutions, 
thereby closing the door for advanced professional 
study, at least temporarily, to some very promising 
young men and young women. 

The depression has reduced the source of income 
of the colleges and the universities to the extent 
of prohibiting new projects and much needed im- 
provement in training activities in this field. In 
some cases, no doubt, this curtailment has actual- 
ly reduced the effectiveness of the training pro- 
gram offered. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
depression has resulted in distinct advantages for 
the cause of religious education. On this side of 
the ledger must be placed the widespread serious 
concern among thinking people regarding the 
breakdown in moral idealism and the serious lack 
of positive results in character values in American 
tax-supported education. The consequent demand 
for a greater emphasis on character training as a 
major objective in all education must be counted 
a distinct gain. 

There is cause for encouragement also in the 
conviction which one meets in unexpected circles 
that the social and moral controls in American 
life need a new undergirding of religion. The 
breakdown of our economic system seems to have 
brought with it a recognition of the instability and 
the inadequacy of material prosperity with a cor- 
responding change in the sense of relative values 
and a greater emphasis on things of the spirit. 
If this change in social perspective should prove 
to be permanent, the depression will, indeed, have 
been a blessing in disguise. 

There has been a new recognition on the part 
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of many social agencies of the importance of re- 
ligion in sustaining the morale and courage of 
people actually suffering from the depression. _ 

The depression has resulted in an increase in 
the number of volunteer workers, especially from 
among church people, who have taken up family 
visitation and social case work. This volunteer 
service, prompted by human religious interest, 
is of the utmost value. 

Thus the accounting of good and evil resulting 
from the depression may conceivably show a bal- 
ance in favor of gi A great deal depends upon 
the religious insight and attitude of mind with 
which one undertakes such an accounting. 

Henry H. Meyer, 

Dean, Boston University School of Religious 

Education and Social Service. 
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We Must Give Them Courage! 


To the Editor: : 

As a member of a Committee here in the Uni- 
versity which has to do with vocational counseling 
and the placement of college students, I am more 
and more disturbed with the effects of the depres- 
sion on unemployed youth. I am concerned with 
what is happening particularly to the enthusiastic, 
ambitious, daring, intelligent youth from prepara- 
tory schools and colleges who cannot find work and 
for the most part have never had jobs. 

Every day at least one of our recent graduates 
comes to see me for suggestions on how to find 
some semblance of a job. Often he is on his way 
from Boston or beyond, to New York hoping to 
find openings there or from that metropolis, or 
below, expecting New England to have something 
to offer. 2 

“TI can’t stay around home and do nothing,” 
he says, “this idleness is driving me goofy. Month 
after month I have been hoping, but it’s always 
the same story. Oh, people are usually pleasant. 
They will see a fellow and talk about work. They 
haven’t much else to do. They sympathize but 
they give no hope. It’s terribly discouraging.” 

Another (class of ’31) says: “I’ve worked only 
four weeks since June, 1931. I owe the Uni- 
versity loan money, now overdue. The folks need 
my help but I’m worse than nothing. I eat and 
I don’t pay for the eats. I’ve got to find some- 
thing. I'll do anything as long as I can get some- 
thing for it.” 

Charles K. was in yesterday. He has been a 
college instructor and done graduate work but 
can’t find a thing to do now. He’s at the end 
of his resources; says he must clear out in a 
very few days for he won’t live any longer off 
of friends who really need all they have anyway; 
and almost every man who comes speaks of his 
friends. “I saw Ralph in New York last 
week.” “What’s he doing?” I asked. “Oh, it’s 
the same thing with him, out since last March.” 

A fraternity brother of his was in two hours 
later. He is worrying a great deal, not eating 
much and sleeping too little. He can’t sleep. He 
is all too typical of the tragedy such able, schooled 
men are experiencing. 

Some of these boys of undoubted ability and 
excellent character have never worked. They 
graduated in the classes of 1930, 1931, 1932. 
The men from earlier classes have all held some 
sort of jobs but are also unemployed in consid- 
erable numbers. 

Many of them are living on only one meal a 
day and rooming where they won’t be warm now 
that cold weather has come. Most of them have 
no money for car fares or telephone calls. I picked 
up one of them twice in one stormy week walking 
out three miles to his room through cold pour- 
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ing rains, soaked thoroughly through his very worn 
overcoat. His home is in New Jersey but he 
thought New England might offer some opening. 

The case of Joseph S. is not un- 
common. He was in today. He planned during 
college to go on to graduate school and pre- 
pare to be a rabbi. His father is now perma- 
nently ill. There are two younger children. The 
father’s business has been sold and now: Joseph 
has started looking for a job. “I’m the fam- 
ily’s dependence.” Now that he is a college 
graduate his family probably has complete faith 
in his ability to carry on. In former times he 
would have soon found something and the family 
would have gotten along. I expect Joseph again 
in seven to ten days when behind closed doors his 
broken confidence will be too surely manifest. 
Oh, yes, I’ve tried to prepare him but one can 
only dull a little the sharpness of the pain that 
will be his. 

The morale of many of these young men is about 
exhausted. For fifteen or more years they 
studied and worked for one promised end—a posi- 
tion, a job, a place of responsibility against which 
they might try their metal. The years of school- 
ing seemed long. They often became impatient 
to do things. And now—not just a few of them 
lose control behind closed doors and drop the op- 
timistic exterior. 

I have found in Germany and Austria that a 
large portion of the Hitler support comes from 
the despairing youth of the universities. They 
too have never been employed. They, with the 
lower school graduates, form the bulk of the storm 
troops. With the German youth and with ours, al- 
most anything that gives hope of change is wel- 
come. Some of the European youth have been 
kept somewhat pacified by going on to school. 
We have a very large number continuing school for 
the same reason. That’s good so far. There such 
an arrangement has be to lose its effectiveness 
with the older ones. It is beginning to show its 
limitations here. 

I wonder if the feeling of “not being wanted” 
hurts anyone as it does a youth. The sense of 
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Ernest Findlay Scott’s 
THE LITERATURE 


OF THE 


NEw TESTAMENT 


Harry Emerson Fosdick writes, 
“... It is in every way worthy of 
the author’s reputation and is an 
admirable exhibition of his pro- 
found scholarship combined with 
lucid utterance. . .” It is the 
October choice of the Religious 
Book Club. It appeals to scholars, 
clergymen, laymen, and Bible 
classes. (Vol. XV, Records of 
Civilization, $3.00, published by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City). 








futility, of destroyed confidence, the feelings of 
absolute impotence, of complete helplessness, will 
haunt many of our youth the rest of their lives. 
Some will not recover from the shock. Many of 
them during their trouble have thought and ob- 
served as they never did in college, seeing now 
more clearly some of the weakness of the old order. 
Then, of course, some of them are bitter and are 
going to grab with a vengeance if they ever get 
opportunities to get their fingers in the pie. 

Since the prospects of employment for these 
young men within even a year or two are very 
slight, should not more recognition of the problem 
be given by the character-forming agencies? It 
seems to me we must face the situation and in 
some way give these youth more understanding 
and courage. Let me close this letter, however, 
with the words of George Soule, in December 
Harpers—“These conclusions are, of course, pessi- 
mistic. But they are not the result of any desire 
to be gloomy. They do not arise from a marshal- 
ling of vague and unsubstantial fears. ... Barring 
lucky accident, there does not seem to be more 
than a faint hope in continuing on the old lines. 
There is, of course, the alternative of not depend- 
ing on accident. Anyone who does not like pes- 
simism is invited to explore the possibilities in this 
direction. But that is another story.” 

O. T. Gilmore, 

Student Counselor, Brown University, Provi- 

dence, Rhode Island. 
: st ss 

Community Co-operation Is Needed! 
To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in the article by 
G. W. Rosenlof in the November issue because I 
feel it to be a timely subject, and one which I 
hope will receive much attention. 

Many parents and church leaders would be glad, 
I am sure, to confer with school people in an 
attempt to make a program which would insure 
time for those things in the education of youth 
which many of us believe can be contributed only 


by the home and the church. Such community co- 
operation as this article suggested would prevent 
overlapping, and would tend to clear up misun- 
derstandings between the groups. 
H. Grace Newman, 
Graduate Student, Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education. 


Book Reviews 





Education as Guidance. 
Brewer. New York: 
Company, 1932. Pp. 668. 
This is not a book for the general reader 

but a textbook for teachers. Nevertheless 
there is such a wealth of vital, human ma- 
terial in it that preachers, social workers, 
parents of adolescent children and all inter- 
ested in guiding the young in their choice 
of a life-work would profit from a knowl- 
edge of it, as well as the teacher. It breaks 
completely from the traditional topics of 
educational textbooks and makes its readers 
see education as the most direct pathway to 
vital living. 

Only those familiar with the multiplicity, 
not to say chaos, of our educational litera- 
ture and our educational institutions will be 
able to appreciate at its full value the 
author’s statement that “this work consti- 
tutes an attempted synthesis of education.” 
Six hundred and fifty pages are required to 
present the material selected and organized 
in this synthesis—and 650 pages make a 
bulky book—but there is no mere verbiage 
or unnecessary padding. Naturally it is not 
a book to be read in a hurry or in large 
doses: rather it is 2 book to be consulted 
(after one has become familiar with its 
general purport and significance) when one 
is interested in some phase or phases of the 
problems with which it deals. 

The main thesis of the book is that schools 
should guide pupils (in matters of life-pur- 
pose), that the problem of guiding students, 
as a problem, should be discussed among 
teachers and that the problems of living, 
as problems, should be made the subject 
matter of school and college work. Its chief 
purpose is “to furnish experienced teachers 
and administrators with an opportunity to 
review and reorganize their thinking about 
schools, colleges and education.” 

With this thesis and this purpose stated, 
the author presents his general point of view, 
positively, in a chapter with the striking 
title, “Learning to live, as the only genuine 
curriculum,” and, negatively, in a biting 
chapter called “An Examination of the al- 
leged aims of education.” In the third chap- 
ter, “Guidance, a fundamental requisite’— 
he discusses in a summary way the spheres 
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of life for which, he thinks, schools should 
provide guidance, namely, the educational 
career, the home, citizenship, vocation, leis- 
ure and recreation, personal well-being, the 
ethical attitude, group integration, and self- 
integration. He then devotes a chapter and 
in some cases two chapters to each one of 
these life-spheres in which, as he thinks, 
systematic guidance is needed. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to refer 
in detail to the contents of these chapters. 
Those contents are so varied and so multi- 
farious that judicious selection is out of the 
question. But the arrangement and exposi- 
tion of them are so orderly and lead the 
reader on in such an easy logical way that 
no interested and intelligent teacher can pos- 
sibly fail to find in the book both stimulus 
and guidance in the hour of need. 

Professor Brewer’s book is a_ perfect 
treasure-house of well-digested knowledge 
concerning the many important topics with 
which he deals but the book is even more re- 
markable as an evidence of the author’s sym- 
pathy with and insight into human life as it 
must be lived in America today. The re- 
forms he desires are not so much in the 
machinery of education as in its aims and 
goals. If the word “evangelist” had not 
been soiled by ignoble, sensational, and 
shoddy examples, one might say that Pro- 
fessor Brewer is an educational evangelist, 
intent on vitalizing, humanizing, spiritualiz- 
ing the whole educational process by giving 
those who are engaged in it a new, awaken- 
ing and inspiring sense of its obligations and 
its possibilities—Robert J. Hutcheon 
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Song Friends for Younger Children. By 
Ciara B. BLASHFIELD. Rock Island, IIl.: 
Vaile Company, 1931. 

There is of course no more serious prob- 
lem facing the Church and Home than the 
religious training of the “Younger Chil- 
dren.” That it is a problem not to be 
avoided, but to be met and conquered, seems 
to have been the object of the author of this 
work. 

That the religious sentiments can and 
should be expressed in melodies and harm- 
onies that can make these sentiments attrac- 
tive to various classes and groups is all too 
often overlooked. Here is a collection of 
religious song materials that recognizes re- 
ligion for children to be not only a thing of 
joy, but one of beauty. Religious sentiments 
are clothed in melodies and harmonies of 
appropriate character and scope. 

Many teachers of children, even with 
good music before them, feel a certain dif- 
fidence in presenting new song materials; 
but here each song or piece of music is ac- 
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companied by a wealth of suggestions which 
will arouse interest, and make the learning 
of the song a delightful problem.—0O. S. 
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St. Paul’s Life and Letters. By ANDREW 
C. Bartrp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 141. 


This volume is published in the Series 
of Primers for Teachers and Senior Bible 
Class Students. This volume is a historical 
interpretation of Paul and his teaching. It 
will be valuable to those desiring help in 
understanding the letters. 
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